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DIRECTORS’ DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION AT HARRISBURG. 


HE twentieth annual convention of the 
Directors’ Department of the State 
Educational Association met in Harrisburg 
on Thursday, February 4th, in the audi- 
torium of the Technical High School for 
a two days’ session. 

The officers of the Department for the 
past year have been: President, Harry A. 
Boyer, Harrisburg; First Vice President, 
R. J. Yost, South Bethlehem; Second Vice 


President, J. Arthur McFarland, Consho- | 


hocken; Third Vice President, Abbie Wal- 
ton - Wilder, Kennett Square; Recording 


Secretary, Adrian H. Jones, West Hazle- tains, and the location of the capital city is a 


ton; Corresponding Secretary, D. D. Ham- 
melbaugh, Harrisburg; Executive Commit- 


tee: J. Newton Rhoads, Reading; Charles | 


M. Magee, Easton; S. R. McClure, Brad- 
dock; T. J. McGinty, Olyphant and W. G. 
Davis, McKeesport. Legislative Commit- 
tee: M. H. Henning, Wilkinsburg; T. G. 
Magee, Altoona; Dr. J. D. Orr, Leechburg; 
Frank L. Campbell, Chester; H. M. Lessig, 
Pottstown; and James M. Wuchter, Allen- 
town. 

The meeting was called to order at 9:30 
a. m. by President Boyer, President of 
the Board of School Directors of the City 
of Harrisburg. 

The session’ was opened with devotional 
exercises by the Rev. Edwin E. Curtis, 


for the honor you have given me by asking me 
to be present and to deliver an address of wel- 
come upon this occasion. I am glad to wel- 
come the Directors of the Public Schools to 
the capital city of this great Keystone State, 
the state which has always stood for the edu- 
cation of the young. You are here in the cap- 
ital city of the state which I regard as the 
greatest and grandest of our commonwealths. 
We have a delightful location here. It is cen- 
tral, readily reached from all parts of the 
state by the railroads, and, under cover of the 
night, or at least within twenty-four hours, 


| you can reach it from any part of the state. 


It is a beautiful locality, surrounded by moun- 


joy to the whole commonwealth. I extend to 
you a most hearty welcome, and congratulate 
you that even the weather and heavens seem 
to be smiling upon your assemblage here this 
morning. The groundhog two days ago failed 
to see his shadow—and we are having nice 
weather. 

You occupy, gentlemen, a leading position in 
the commonwealth. I believe that you under- 
stand the honor of the place that is assigned 
you by your respective districts, and the re- 


| sponsibility that rests upon you as directors 


of the public schools. You choose the teach- 
ers; you choose the superintendents of the 
cities, boroughs and counties; and you have 
control, under the direction of the Department 


| of Public Education, of all educational insti- 


pastor of the Westminster Presbyterian | 


Church. 
President Boyer then introduced the Hon- 
orable S. J. M. McCarrel, associate law 


judge of Dauphin county, who made the | 


following address of welcome: 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: I desire to thank you and your board 


tutions in this grand state. A great honor it 
is to be intrusted with a position so important 
as this by your fellow citizens. Nothing is of 
such importance as the education of the young. 
The commonwealth of Pennsylvania has no 
more valuable asset than her citizenship, and 
the people who are to become citizens in a 
very few years. You have charge of the edu- 


| cation of these young people for ten years— 


from six to sixteen—and what sort of citizens 


| they will become depends largely upon the 


efficiency of the instructors in the public 
schools, and the efficiency of the instructors 
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depends upon the directors intrusted with 
these affairs in the various districts. They not 
only receive an education in the public schools, 
but also learn obedience to the authority of 
the school room. The one thing we need to 
learn in Pennsylvania and in the United States 
is respect for duly constituted authority. That 
is the duty you ought to keep before you in 
training them for citizenship, and it can not 
be given too great attention or be too firmly 
insisted upon. If the child in the school is 
taught obedience to its authority, and to the 
rules of the school room established by the di- 
rectors or the teacher, it will thus learn obe- 
dience as a citizen—and we shall have less 
trouble than we sometimes have now. It is 
most important that you stand back of a 
teacher, and see to it that the parents stand 
back of the teacher, in enforcing his mandate. 
It is very important for the directors to see 
that this authority is enforced. 

There is another thing which I desire to 
speak of here. We should have in schools of 
the cities or boroughs one or more rooms open 
at night. We should provide good books and 
have the proper’ persons there to look After 
and direct reading and amusements for the 
young. There are many homes that do not 
throw about the members of the home those 
influences that make for good citizenship. 
There are many homes from which boys and 


, girls go out evenings on the streets, get into 


bad company, and many of them find their 
way in the early .years of life to juvenile 
courts. One of the most difficult things I have 
had to deal with these seven years since I 
have been on the bench has been the juvenile 
cases. Many of these boys and girls have not 
had the proper training, nor a proper place to 
spend their evenings. Harrisburg provides no 
such place. There seems to be no place pro- 
vided for the young folks where they can go 
in the evenings and be kept from the influence 
of’ the streets. That is most important, and 
the money you will expend in furnishing these 
rooms will be money well spent, because it 
will train the children to be much better citi- 
zens than if left to go on in other ways. 
Sometimes the home is not to blame. I have 
in mind this morning a home where the father 
and mother were both obliged to work. They 
had two children at school. The father had 
to go to work in the early morning between 
five and six and the mother a little later as 
cook in a kitchen. The children were allowed 
to grow up, and go to school or not, as they 
chose. They got into trouble, and one of 
them had to be sent to Glen Mills. Now under 
these conditions the parents were hardly re- 
sponsible, for they may have done the best 
they could. 

I have probably gone beyond the proper lim- 
its of an address of welcome. You have, as I 
have said, a most important work to do. The 
honor and responsibility alike are great. Upon 
the way in which you discharge your duties 
depends the making of the citizens of this 
great state in the coming years. I believe you 
realize the importance of the work that has 
been committed to your hands, and I believe 
you will continue to perform it in the future 
as it has been performed in the past, so that 
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from time to time the schools may turn out 
boys and.girls better equipped for the duties 
of citizenship. As a state we have a proud 
record and we ought to strive to maintain 
that standard, if not to advance it. You are 
the citadels of Pennsylvania’s greatness. You 
are in a position where you direct the educa- 
tion of the young people of the common- 
wealth, and upon the way you discharge your 
duties depends the success of the education of 
the children, and the money spent by you pre- 
pares the men who will later occupy the forts 
for this state. See to it that the forts are 
equipped with men and women as teachers 
who will impress upon the pupils the impor- 
tance of educational ends. Another great 
thing is to get the teachers who can inspire 
the young with love of the state. I will never 
forget the teacher who first made duty in- 
spiring to me. Teachers of that sort are 
invaluable. 

I believe that the majority of the Pennsyl- 
sylvania teachers to-day are of that kind, and 
you want to see to it that the very best quali- 
fied persons are secured to train the young 
for these duties of citizenship. Hold the cita- 
del, equip the forts and see to it that from 
them issues forth the type of these young peo- 
ple who have regard for everything that is 
good, and then you will have citizens in this 
state who will make Pennsylvania a greater 
and better state than she is to-day. 

I trust your deliberations here will be pleas- 
ant and profitable, and that when you go to 
your homes you will have an increased inter- 
est in the duties assigned to you. Let us be 
faithful in the discharge of our duties that 
Pennsylvania, the Keystone State, may con- 
tinue to be grand and great and glorious. 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


Mr. J. Newton Rhoads of Reading was 
chosen to make the response to the address 
of welcome. He spoke as follows: 


Mr. President, Judge McCarrell, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: On behalf of the school directors 
here assembled, it gives me much pleasure to 
respond to the hearty, generous and splendid 
welcome which has just been extended to us 
by his honor, Judge McCarrell. I can assure 
you, sir, that we appreciate and thank you very 
much for this expression of good will. 

There are two circumstances connected with 
this occasion which make it one of unusual 
pleasure and of special interest to me per- 
sonally. First, I have known Judge McCarrell 
for many years and have always had for him 
the highest regard and respect. No one was 
gladder than I when his merit and ability as 
a lawyer were recognized by his elevation to 
the Common Pleas bench of this county,—an 
honor which he justly deserved. Second, I 
spent practically six years of my life in Har- 
risburg and have many pleasing recollections 
of my sojourn here. During that time I be- 
came acquainted with many of its people and 
learned to know something of its hospitality, 
which I still find to-day. Harrisburg has be- 
come a noted convention city, not only on 
account of its location geographically, but also 
on account of its reputation for the kind, gen- 
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erous and cordial manner in which its officials 
and citizens welcome those who come within 
its gates. 

We admire your progressiveness. The many 
beautiful buildings, both public and private, 
the many miles of paved streets, the construc- 
tion of the Market Street subway, the erection 
of the Mulberry Street bridge, the extension 
of the Park along the river front for a dis- 
tance of one and a half or two miles, the es- 
tablishment of parks in different parts of the 
city, the beautifying of the river front and the 
construction of the Front Street and Second 
Street subway are evidences of the spirit that 
prevails. Therefore we like your city, and we 
like to come here. This is our Twentieth Annual 
Convention and this is the twentieth time we 
have met here. This, in itself, is conclusive 
proof of our attachment for Harrisburg. 

Our program for this convention promises 
well. The speakers selected are capable to 
discuss the topics which they have chosen or 
which have been assigned them, and I believe 
that the results obtained will be beneficial to 
us all and that our stay with you will be not 
only enjoyable but profitable. Again, we thank 
you. 

And now a word or two to the directors 
present. The aim of our convention is three- 
fold. First, the betterment of ourselves as 
school directors; second, the advancement of 
the cause of education in the state, and, third, 
social intercourse. I am not unmindful of the 
fact that a full discussion of any one of these 
heads would consume more time than is al- 
lotted to an address of this kind, and I shall 
therefore content myself with briefly touching 
upon them. 

I take it that we all want to be directors 
more than in name only. We do not desire 
to move along in the same old rut year in and 
year out, but we want to progress, to move 
forward, and I know of no better way in 
which that can be done than through the me- 
dium of the Annual Convention. There is not 
a convention held from which we can not 
gather some inspiration to make us better di- 
rectors. Indeed, the topics selected from year 
to year for discussion have primarily that ob- 
ject in view. Of course, a great deal depends 
upon ourselves. We can not be good school 
directors if we are not interested in our work. 
No man can do the very best work of any 
kind unless he likes the work in which he is 
engaged. Without further discussing this topic 
I would commend to your attention an article 
published in the December number of the 
American School Board Journal by William 
E. Chancellor, Professor of Political Science 
of the University of Wooster, and formerly 
superintendent of schools in several cities, 
wherein this very subject is fully discussed. 

As to the second head, the advancement of 
the cause of education in our state, I have this 
to say: I have just said this is our Twentieth 
Annual Convention. This completes the sec- 
and decade of our existence as an organiza- 
tion, and it seems to me a most opportune 
time for us to take an account of stock, as it 
were, to see what we have done, what we are 
doing, and what we hope to accomplish in the 
future—in other words, whether we have an 
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apology for existing.. When I consult the-Cen- 
tury Dictionary I find the word director means 
one who directs, one who guides, superintends, 
governs or manages—specifically one of a 
number of persons appointed or elected under 
provision of law, having authority to manage 
and direct the affairs of a corporation or com- 
pany. We are directors of the greatest and 
grandest corporation in Pennsylvania, and it 
is our business to see to it that we are faithful 
to the trust which has been placed in our keep- 
ing. We have no right to manage school 
affairs in any different manner from that in 
which we would manage our own business. 
The work in which we are engaged is a noble 
one; it is one of the greatest responsibility, 
and one which we should meet with an ear- 
nest determination to do our very best. 

Third, social intercourse. This is a most 
valuable adjunct to the other two. We want 
to become more sociable. By doing so we will 
feel freer to discuss school problems, to inter- 
change ideas and opinions on matters relating 
to our schools, not only in convention, but out- 
side of convention, learn from each other how 
the schools in the different districts are man- 
aged, and gather from one another sugges- 
tions that will help to make us better directors 
and advance the cause of education. 

In view of the fact that we have as our 
Governor one of the most distinguished edu- 
cators in this country to-day, Dr. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, a man who stands in the very 
front rank of educators, a man who is thor- 
oughly conversant with and who in the past 
has taken a deep interest in school affairs, a 
man upon whom, if I have read his recent utter- 
ances aright, we can rely with confidence for 
aid and assistance in any undertaking on our 
part which will further the cause of education, 
let us resolve now, at this the close of our 
second decade, that we will work as school 
directors with this one object, namely—not in 
twenty years, not in fifteen years, not in ten 
years, but within the next four years to place 
the schools of Pennsylvania in the very fore- 
front—far in advance of those of any other 
State in the Union. 


At this point several vocal selections were 
rendered by the pupils of one of the seventh 
grade schools of Harrisburg which were 
heartily applauded. 

Mr. J. Miton Lutz, of Llanerch, moved 
that, in the absence of the recording secre- 
tary, Mr. D. D. Hammelbaugh, of Harris- 
burg, be elected recording secretary for this 
session. The motion was approved. 

The next speaker on the program was 
City Superintendent, C. S. Foos, of Reading, 
who made the following address: 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS ? 


Several years ago, when sick, my family sent 
for a physician. After examination, the latter 
said, “You must go to bed.” I demurred. 
“Very well, then,” he replied, “I shall not 
stay.” In a word, in cases of illness, the phy- 
sician is the diagnostician. In cases involving 
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feats of engineering, the engineer. In fact, in 
all phases of human activity, the man who has 
devoted his energies to the special line in ques- 
tion is the one, in my opinion, qualified to 
speak. Upon his knowledge, for better or for 
worse, the layman must depend. 

. The same principle should prevail in public 
education. As a school man you have asked 
me a question, and as a school man I shall 
endeavor to answer it, with proper considera- 
tion for the multitude of opinions that are 
daily thrust upon us. 

Constructive agitation, I think, is wholesome 
and suggestive. Destructive agitation is not. 
In my address this morning I shall assume a 
somewhat positive and constructive attitude. 
In order to answer the query propounded it 
seems fitting, first, to determine the purpose, 
scope and function, not only of the public 
schools, but of education in general. 

Our forefathers established public schools to 
banish illiteracy, to disseminate knowledge, to 
make communication among people more in- 
telligible. They had one motive and that a 
worthy one. Purpose, function and scope did 
not enter into their calculation. As years 
passed, however, more complex social, indus- 
trial, and economic conditions caused more or 
less dissatisfaction with the work of the public 
schools. This unrest caused an agitation lead- 
ing toward defining the purpose, scope and 
function of education and the part that public 
schools shall play in the work of educating the 
children of the nation.’ 

Many people began to realize that, impor- 
tant though mental culture is, education is the 
sum total of all influences, and not of one, that 
react on one throughout life and that the func- 
tion of education is not alone to banish illit- 
eracy, not alone to disseminate knowledge, nor 
to prepare for social efficiency, but to prepare 
for complete living. 

Now, if education is the sum total of all in- 
fluences that react on one throughout life, and 
if the aim of education is to prepare for com- 
plete living, then sure enough the public schools 
have fallen far short of expectation, and here 
lies the suggestion for the solution of our 
problem. In the early days the reactive influ- 
ences were limited, but each year the number 
of influences has increased; hence the neces- 
sity for broader education and the demand for 
more extensive work in the public schools or 
elsewhere. 

The fundamental aim, as set forth by the 
founders of education, will forever remain the 
fundamental work of the common schools; 
consequently, mental culture must be the core 
‘of the course of study, and stand first to fur- 
mish the influences that react on the child; 
‘and since 80 per cent. of the pupils of the 
schools never get beyond the sixth grade, the 
fundamentals to promote intelligence and to 
banish illiteracy must have the chief place in 
the school room, and the work in these grades 
must not be lost sight of in our zeal for the 
20 per cent. 

Other influences, however, than the school 
room react on the child; hence it behooves the 
public schools to stimulate these agencies. 

Education really begins with the cradle and 
ends with the grave, and should have two 
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main purposes in view: to start the processes 
of thought, to teach one to think; in the sec- 
ond place, to teach one to do; in a word place 
the torch in the hands of the child that shall 
direct him through life; hence the necessity 
for other phases of education. It is not suff- 
cient for complete living that,a child should 
read, write, cipher and spell and have a smat- 
tering of other branches. The child should 
have physical development so as to be able 
to think clearly and accomplish the work of 
life with ease and satisfaction. Such work is 
evolving rapidly and with athletics adapted to 
the many as well as the few, as now is the 
vogue, and the elements of military drill, this 
phase of work will receive wider recognition. 
The child too should have a vocational in- 
sight so that, with a deft hand, he may train 
for an employment that will enable him to 
obtain the necessities of life; he should be 
instructed in civics, so that he may have loy- 
alty for home and for country and _intelli- 
gently participate in the affairs of his com- 
munity, his state and his nation, if called upon 
to do so either as a citizen or as an office- 
holder; he should be taught the graces neces- 
sary to mingle with his fellows so that he may 
have social poise; he should have implanted 
the principles that shall instinctively teach him 
to think, talk and do the right, the pure, the 
true; he should have a glimpse of the beau- 
tiful, so that he may appreciate life and have 
esthetic discrimination; in brief, know that a 
thing of beauty is a joy forever; and, notwith- 
standing the fact that the question that reli- 
gion shall not be taught in the public schools 
is forever settled, he should have instilled into 
him the aspiration for the life that is more 
than “ meat and drink,” the life that is higher 
than the ego. Thus one might enumerate 
other phases essential in the development for 
complete living, but sufficient have been given, 
I think, to approach the question under dis- 
cussion. 

Each child as he progresses must merge into 
a complete individuality. With but one of 
these phases developed the individual -will be 
incomplete, with all of them he will approxi- 
mate complete living, and, if education is the 
sum total of all influences that react on one 
through life, the query naturally arises, Do the 
public schools meet the demand?, and if not, 
why not? 

If the public schools shall do this work, the 
public schools must have the child twenty-four 
hours in the day. When we learn, however, 
that the child spends only 670 hours of 8,760 
hours of each year in the public schools, and 
5,000 hours of 184,000 hours between birth 
and the age of twenty-one, the solution is not 
difficult. In a word, too much has been im- 
posed upon the public schools; and unless the 
child spends more time in the schools, other 
agencies must take a part in the complete edu- 
cation of the child. These agencies are the 
home, the church, civic bodies and the news- 
paper and periodical, and to me it is a sig- 
nificant and congratulatory indication of what 
is to be, to see that other agencies are awak- 
ing to their responsibility. In spite of the 
gruesome assertion that the American home is 
disappearing, I believe, that with the stimulus 
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of the domestic arts in the schools, the home 
will become even a more powerful factor in 
the complete development of the child. One 
need only to step into a modern school room 
and note the picture—thirty, forty, fifty neat, 
clean, inspiring children, disclosing a constant 
service on the part of mothers, away from the 
ebbing crowd, that deserves the highest praise. 
The American home is not disappearing; it is 
improving, and each decade will witness its 
influence more and more. 

The church, too, will participate in this ex- 
hilirating work and depart from its tradi- 
tional routine by establishing kindergartens, 
childrens’ Bible classes, vacation schools, apart 
from the pedagogic and professional air of 
the school room. The church needs the stimu- 
lus of our influence for this work and we need 
the stimulus of the church. Civic bodies too 
are becoming the promoters of much that is 
desirable, when not dominated for the purpose 
of self-aggrandizement or self-exploitation. 

The newspaper and periodical devoting col- 
umns to education and ever alert to support 
upbuilding influences are, beyond question, as 
powerful as the schools in their reactive influ- 
ence upon the people, hence an essential agency 
in education. 

The first point I make, then, is that the work 
essential for the complete education of the 
child must be distributed among several agen- 
cies. The second point is that there is too 
much exploitation in the schools. Tendency to 
make the school the forum for all fantastical 
and emotional theories is hampering the legiti- 
mate work of these institutions. 

The business man says, “I know of no bet- 
ter means of advertising than through the 
public schools.” The educator says, “I know 
of no better way of getting my name in the 
newspapers than by jumping into an educa- 
tional convention and shouting, ‘Geometry 
kills more children than typhoid fever.’ Even 
teachers use the public schools as a stepping- 
stone for a business, a profession, or mar- 
riage. It is too a delightful experimental sta- 
tion to promulgate theories so that one may 
become prominent. It is a stamping ground 
for royal routes to knowledge. Through it 
many have passed from time to time; sur- 
vived for a moment, and then perished. Quincy 
methods, the discarded speller, vertical writ- 
ing, correlation, and what not have come and 
gone. And now we are told that the hope of 
the public schools lies in standardization. Still 
another cult declares that all the imparting of 
knowledge must come through the moving 
picture. Beyond question many of the theo- 
ries evolved for the betterment of school work 
stimulate progress, but the harm lies in hyster- 
ical allegiance to one theory at the expense of 
the fundamental. Again, there is too much 
curriculum, too much text-book, and it is re- 
freshing to note the upheaval against so-called 
“ scientific” knowledge and the return to the 
teaching of the simple elements. The text- 
book and the curriculum are important but to 
teach children to think and to do regardless of 
the content of the source of study is vastly 
more important. 

There is too much recitation, too little in- 
struction, too little guidance, too little teach- 
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ing how to study, and how to solve a problem, 
too much measurement and too little sponta- 
neity, too much “pumping,” and insufficient 
stimulation. 

There is perhaps too little of the male ele- 
ment in the teaching force. Women as a rule 
without the responsibility of the ballot, have 
not the interest, nor have they measured up 
sufficiently, to train the youth for a proper 
participation in the affairs of the community. 
It is not my purpose to minimize the great 
work of the women in the cause of education, 
but if education is the sum total of all influ- 
ences that react on one throughout life, then 
the civic influence should be direct, and we 
must either equip women with the ballot and 
thus arouse the desire for more civic knowl- 
edge, or. more men should be in the ranks of 
the profession. To be sure, we must not for- 
get that we are making an enormous demand 
upon teachers. We expect teachers to be ex- 
perts in many lines and then remunerate with 
a laboring wage. 

The public schools have faithfully done the 
work of each decade. The problem now is not 
to overthrow the public schools, but simply to 
add new parts and adjust the old parts; and, 
as I read a few days ago, what we need im- 
mediately is more “keen-brained, cool-headed” 
educators, “to readjust the disturbed condi- 
tions.” 

In my vision of the “ new day” of the Re- 
naissance in education, I see: 

First: The school room as a clearing house 
for all agencies that participate in the uplift 
of the child. Here the sum total of all influ- 
ences that react on him during the day shall 
be reported, whether it be while he is at play, 
at table, at sleep or at music lessons. 

Second: The sessions of the school shall be 
continuous—perhaps twelve hours in order that 
those employed, as well as those unemployed, 
may come for additional training, and teach- 
ers and pupils alike shall work in shifts, and 
thus effect an enormous saving in building 
erection. 

Third: The course of study shall be suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to embrace the funda- 
mental needs of all children, whatever their 
occupation or aspiration. 

Fourth: The teacher shall be more ade- 
quately prepared and more justly remunerated. 
The teacher shall be a more effective factor, 
for, after all, the success of the school de- 
pends, as I have intimated, not so much on 
what is taught as how a subject is taught; not 
so much on the information imparted as on 
the impetus given. Most men of affairs look 
back to some one teacher who directed them 
to the life beyond the crowd. The purpose, 
the scope and the function of the public 
schools are shifting, but, with the co-opera- 
tion of all agencies, we shall from year to 
year better equip the boy and the girl to tackle 
the problem of life, study it with intelligent 
grasp, and solve it with expeditious facility, so 
that the citizen of the future shall be trained 
for complete living—for mental culture, for 
physical progress, for vocational initiative, for 
social poise, for civic enthusiasm, for moral 
awakening,.for esthetic aspiration, and for 
spiritual inspiration. The citizen of the future 
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will carry his message as has the citizen of 
the past, only in a different way. 

To this end, fellow directors of Pennsyl- 

vania, we must bend our efforts. Don’t be- 
come alarmed, we are meeting the exigency. 
How are we going to accomplish the end in 
view! 
* In that great struggle which we had fifty 
years ago, a committee came to President 
Lincoln and said, “Mr. Lincoln, when will 
this war end?” Mr. Lincoln said, “I do not 
know.” One of the committee said, “Mr. 
Lincoln, will the war end this year?” Mr. 
Lincoln replied, “I do not know.” Another 
member said, “ Will it end next year?” Said 
Mr. Lincoln, “I can not tell you.” Then an- 
other member said, “Well, if you are re- 
elected, will it end then?” Mr. Lincoln said, 
“T really can not tell you.” And then one of 
them said, “ What are you going to do about 
it, Mr. Lincoln? What are you going to do 
about it?” Mr. Lincoln answered, grand in 
his stature and spirit, “ What am I going to 
do about it? What am I going to do about it? 
I am going to keep pegging away.” That is 
what we must do, “keep pegging away.” 


Mr. W. H. Horner, of Dauphin County, 
continued the discussion of the question, 
What is the matter with the Public Schools? 
as follows: 


After listening to the able address on this 
important question by Superintendent Foos, I 
am frank to admit that it requires considera- 
ble effort on my part to say something on the 
subject under discussion. What I have to say 
will be from the standpoint of my observation 
as a director from a semi-rural district. To 
my mind the greatest trouble with the public 
schools to-day is the lack of funds to enable 
school authorities to place at the disposal of 
our boys and girls the very best facilities and 
instruction incident to acquiring an education, 
at the same time not neglecting the physical 
development of the child. Some of you may 
no doubt say, Why not increase the tax rate 
to provide the necessary revenue? This might 
be possible in some localities, but in many dis- 
tricts taxation is already a burden to the peo- 
ple, and I know of instances where such ac- 
tion on the part of school boards caused move- 
ments for retrenchment among the people with 
serious results to the public schools, requiring 
years to overcome them. What the schools 
need is more money from the state. 

In view of the fact, as already stated by Su- 
perintendent Foos, that eighty (80) per cent. 
of the children never get beyond the sixth 
grade, something should be done to overcome 
this falling off, as to me it indicates a weak- 
ness in our public school system. One of the 
ways to overcome this great evil is to provide 
better facilities, especially for our borough and 
township high schools, and thus arouse a 
spirit of enthusiasm and co-operation among 
patrons and children, the child looking for- 
ward to the time when he or she will be able 
to enter such high school. To this end schools 
should be centralized and local high schools 
provided for every community, regardless of 
borough or township lines. Vocational educa- 
tion as well as the regular high school course 
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should be a part of the curriculum. Buildings 
should be equipped with a gymnasium and 
library, and an athletic field or playground of 
at least two acres should be a part of the plant, 
as the physical development of the child should 
have an important place in the school life. 

_ Patrons’ associations are important factors 
in bringing the home and the school into closer 
relation and helping to solve some of the per- 
plexing problems which confront the school. 
Therefore the local high schools should be 
made the social centers for the community. 
Petty jealousies which sometimes arise in 
school districts composed of a number of 
small towns or villages are troublesome ele- 
ments which often hamper the work of the 
school and seriously handicap plans for better- 
ment. Closer supervision, especially in the 
smaller boroughs and township districts, is 
absolutely essential, and the one-room un- 
graded school should be eliminated so far as 
practical. The successful solution of these 
problems would eliminate many of the exist- 
ing evils. These things might be more readily 
acquired under a county unit of school admin- 
istration, with a small county board of educa- 
tion and the wiping out of borough and town- 
ship lines so far as local high schools are con- 
cerned. 

Then, it seems to me, that there is too much 
crowding in the curriculum, with the result 
that the work of the school is not thorough 
enough. More attention should be paid to the 
elements, thus equipping our boys and girls 
with a more practical business and industrial 
education. The speed craze seems to have 
affected the public school and I fear that we 
sometimes sacrifice thoroughness in our en- 
deavor to cover territory. 

All these things bring me back to my first 
statement and I repeat that, in my humble 
opinion, the greatest trouble confronting the 
public school to-day is the lack of funds. 
With a practical educator like Dr. Brumbaugh 
at the head of our state government, I look 
forward to the accomplishment of great things 
in the development of our public school system 
during the next four years, and as directors 
we should give our best service in carrying 
on this great work, laying aside any selfish 
motives we may entertain. 


Andrew G. Smith, Esq.; of Pittsburgh, 
was the next speaker, and his remarks fol- 
low: 


I think that our president was just a little 
brief in his introduction. I wish he would 
have told one thing in respect to this speaker, 
and that is that he is a township school di- 
rector, not one of your borough or city di- 
rectors but a country school director. I was 
a city school director once. I had the honor 
of being a member of the school board of 
Pittsburgh, and I consider my present office 
quite a promotion, at least in so far as it 
affords me an opportunity for solving the pub- 
lic school problems. I would like to compli- 
ment those who preceded me as speakers, and 
I am pleased to say that they have said several 
things which, had I preceded them, I would have 
said, particularly Mr. Foos, but I am going 
to just criticise him a little bit for being a 
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little too complimentary to public schools. I 
would much rather say nice things about the 
public schools and it would be much more 
pleasant for the speaker and for the audience, 
that is, for the speaker to throw bouquets 
rather than bricks. I have taken this subject 
seriously. 

I took it for granted that when the com- 
mittee selected the subject, “ What is the mat- 
ter with the public schools?”, they thought 
there was something the matter with them. 
Now, we know that it is not pleasant to have 
the public schools criticized or scolded from 
the outside—and perhaps if there was a little 
more introspection there might not be so much 
outside criticism. In other words, if we school 
‘directors would talk plainly among ourselves, 
we might make it less necessary for the criti- 
cizers on the outside to complain. We come 
here from long distances to this convention 
and it costs us time and money, and I think 
we ought to take it seriously. If you go away 


saying that you do not think the public schools - 


are as bad “as Smith says they are,” perhaps 
Smith may think the same. But let us get 
“right down to dots,” as you call it. I think 
there is a great deal the matter with the public 
schools, and, worst of all, we school directors 
are the ones to blame. If I were to answer in 
a single sentence, “What is the matter with 
our public schools?” ,1 would answer, “ School 
directors do not direct? We allow ourselves 
to drift into the rut of a repair committee of 
five members to get the building in shape. We 
levy taxes and employ teachers. The great 
thing for which school ’directors were consti- 
tuted by the framers of our free school sys- 
tem of Pennsylvania was that they should be 
responsible for the direct educational system 
of the commonwealth, and the framers of the 
free school law were not fools when they pro- 
vided for school directors. I agree with Mr. 
Foos that education is the sum total of all 
influences. Who is the better judge of influ- 
ences, the school director or the school pro- 
fessional. It is not only a matter of law, but 
a matter of fact, that the school director is 
the better judge as to the kind of mental, 
moral and physical training needed in every 
community, and it is not right to turn our 
backs and leave the whole field to our school 
professionals, however competent they may be. 

Let us for a moment inquire into the school 
work from the director’s standpoint, if you 
please. Will you agree with me when I say 
that there are four fundamental requirements. 
The first is to prepare our boys and girls for 
the obligations and pleasures of home life and 
to permit them to live it while they are young. 
I mean to say that we ought not to allow the 
school life to crowd out the home life of the 
children. It is true that school life should be 
a preparation for complete living, but let us 
add something else—not only preparation for 
complete living but it ought to be actual living 
while going to school. The second is to pre- 
pare our boys and girls to live as members of 
an organized society, summing up in one word, 
citizenship, and to see that they live that life 
daily, and observe its rules and principles in 
daily life, and particularly in their school life 
and not wait until they graduate. The third 
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is to prepare the boys and girls to compre- 
hend and grasp the world’s opportunities. The 
fourth is to avoid its pitfalls and resist its 
temptations. 

Now, my fellow school directors, if we con- 
sider the educational requirements, who are 
liable to be the best judges of educational re- 
quirements in the community, the school di- 
rector or the professionals? We ought not to 
turn our backs upon the educational side, but 
we should insist upon what the law originally 
intended, that school directors direct. If you 
ask the school professional what are the edu- 
cational requirements, he will tell you read- 
ing, writing, ciphering, geography and history 
for eight years and then four years more of 
high school of the same thing extended into 
Latin, Greek, algebra and geometry, providing 
we can go to the legislature and get an educa- 
tional law so amended that not one boy or 
girl shall escape from it. Just think of it— 
twelve years of the same thing! When you 
consider the kind of unnatural work we have 
forced upon our boys and girls, do you won- 
der that the word “ mollycoddle” has been 
added to the American language. I want to 
emphasize this point further, the necessity of 
school directors directing. I think we school 
directors should bear the same relation to the 
professionals that a man does to his architect. 

hen a man builds a home he considers the 
kind of a house he wants, he talks to his wife 
and neighbors about it. He goes around and 
examines other houses, and, after he decides 
what kind of a house will suit his needs and 
purse, he employs an architect to carry out 
his—the owner’s—plans and ideas as an ex- 
pert. This is proper, but we school directors 
do not do things in that way. We employ a 
man, and we say, “ Mr. Architect, I have five 
thousand dollars; I want a house built, any 
old kind at all, I leave it all to you. I have 
no ideas at all. And what is more, I_don’t 
care.” Suppose all people employed architects 
in that way. After while architects would 
organize and they would decide not to work 
after individual ideas, but that it would be 
much better to standardize houses. We will 
adopt a standard for a five-thousand dollar 
house, so that, if any one wants a five-thousand 
dollar house we will go to the desk and take 
out the plans for it. We would not have to 
bother at all about it. And see how grand it 
would be for the State of Pennsylvania! 

If we followed this plan for a few years, 
the architects would be practically just like 
the school men. They would go into the legis- 
lature and get an act passed, and condemn 
those non-standard houses that the people in- 
sist upon living in, require every man, within 
a certain time to tear down his non-standard 
house and build a standard house. I want to 
say right here that I am absolutely sincere. 
This is not one bit more absurd than the posi- 
tion we have taken with our graded schools, 
which are actually trying to teach all our boys 
and girls to produce the same results—some- 
thing which the Almighty, at least, never in- 
tended. If there is anything in the universe 
in which there is individuality it is humanity. 
If you want to standardize the streets and 
sewers do so, but please do not standardize 
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humanity. It is not the province of puny man 
to do that. Now, this absurdity has been dire- 
ful in its results. It is absolutely wrong, it is 
unnatural, it is inhuman. There is no such 
thing in the world as a standard child. Every 
child is an individual child, differing from 
every other child and requiring different train- 
ing, and I am going to say that, as a result 
of the school director’s negligence, the stand- 
ard schools of Pennsylvania are chargeable 
with much wrong and harm to humanity. I 
prepared something in the nature of an indict- 
ment, but I will not take time to prove my 
case. I will just read the counts of the indict- 
ment, and can prove that the schools are 
guilty on every count of the same. 

In the case of The People vs. The Public 
Schools the standardized public schools are 
indicted upon the following counts: 

1. Time is wasted. Children privately tu- 
tored often cover the essentials of the school 
course in four years instead of eight, with 
more general reading—sometimes including a 
modern language. The eighth grade—four 
year high school combination is the longest 
route to college with the poorest preparation. 

2. Money is wasted. Time is money. The 
cost of useless detail and curriculum, plus bad 
a. may be placed at twenty-five to 
seventy-five per cent. of the public school 
outlay. 

3. Individual initiative is crushed. This nat- 
urally results from machine-made public school 
methods of forcing the child to fit the school. 
This is not a matter of accident but of mis- 
guided intent. First primary teachers are re- 
garded most efficient if they can, in the short- 
est time, twist or hypnotize the ‘little tots out 
of their home ways so as to fit in as a me- 
chanical part of the educational machine. 

4. Enthusiasm for particular things is also 
killed, and the growth of individual talent is 
nipped in the bud. The result is the produc- 
tion of the standardized, platitudinous un- 
known quantity called its “average” child, 
rather than the education and development of 
each particular child. Initiative and enthu- 
siasm have long distinguished the American in 
peace and in war. These great American traits 
will not long survive public school standardi- 
zation. 

5. After leaving school the pupil drifts into 
his life occupation from necessity or accident 
rather than choice or special liking. He may 
follow it faithfully but seldom enthusiastically, 
and in most cases “ misses his calling.” 

6. Children are educated for clerical posi- 
tions only. Things necessary, as drafting, de- 
signing, working with tools, studying and 
working the soil, studying and working ma- 
chinery, cooking and sewing were, until re- 
cently, scarcely recognized, while things cul- 
tural, as music and drawing and modern lan- 
guage, are given but scant recognition. 

7. The majority of pupils leave school with 
a dislike for the branches and things studied, 
and this is true even with good literature. 
“The schools have almost exterminated 
poetry,” says one writer. Few pupils after 
leaving school will read a classic or poem, or 
find pleasure in reading books of history of 
biography. The sporting page of a newspaper 
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is the reading matter most in demand by boys. 
Girls sometimes read the marriage license col- 
umn. Perhaps if high school boys were com- 
pelled to study, commit and pass examinations 
in baseball without the opportunity of prac- 
ticing—baseball might also be among the things 
disliked. 

8. Children are mollycoddled. They are not 
taught to think and act for themselves but are 
fed upon the predigested thoughts of school 
book authors. Even with advanced pupils, the 
teacher’s judgment is substituted for the child’s 
judgment upon trifling matters of daily con- 
duct; as leaving the room, getting a drink, etc. 
The standardized high school boy says, “ Yes, 
ma’am” to the street car conductor. 

9. Too often a child’s home life is crushed 
out by the imposition of night wotk. Parents 
and children should not be deprived of the 
reciprocal benefits of each other’s society. 
The education of the fireside is worth more 
than the schooling. Home making in adults 
presupposes home loving in childhood. The 
home is made a sort of penal adjunct of the 
school. The mystery is that we have so few 
divorces in America. 

10. The nervous systems and general health 
of girl graduates are usually impaired and 
often wrecked; 80 per cent. lack physical vi- 
tality to be successful wives and mothers, even 
if their schooling permits them to have the 
inclination. 

I do not believe in standardization, and I 
want to tell you we are not getting our money’s 
worth. What we want is not to abolish that 
one-room country school that has furnished 
men who are leaders absolutely in every line. 
The one-room country school house is a propo- 
sition largely of “every fellow for himself,” and 
teaches the children to depend upon them- 
selves. The district which I have the honor 
to represent now is one-half rural and one- 
half city. We have graded schools. I want 
to say that it does not worry me at all to 
know that my four little children are at.the 
present time attending a one-room country 
school in the Everglade section of Florida. 
The little one-room country schools are not 
nearly as bad as are the city schools. These 
school furnish the men, and the city schools 
furnish the mollycoddles. It was said by 
Thomas Jefferson that the remedy for the evils 
of Democracy is more Democracy and not 
less. Let us remove the outside interference 
from local school boards, place the responsi- 
bility on the people, and let them know that 
they are responsible in that community for the 
schools. The American loves his children, and 
wants directors elected who can educate them 
properly, and who can be'relied upon just as 
much as when the system was established. 
But when you remove the director’s power 
away goes the local interest. Do not take 
their powers away. Give them more power. 
While there may be some directors that will 
not respond, the number will not be large. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 
President Boyer, before adjournment, ap- 
pointed the following committees: 


Nominations—Harry Yost, gn. H. M. 
Lessig, Pottstown; Rev. J. C. Ransch, Allen- 
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— ; W. C. Hosler, James G. Haye, Swiss- 
vale. 

Necrology—J. Milton Lutz, Llanerch; Thos. 
Alexander, Braddock; . Reed, Lacka- 
wanna; A. E. Burnaford, Wilkes-Barre; Rev. 
J. H. Umbenhen, Pottsville. 

Resolutions—Titus M. Ruch, Hellertown; 
Charles R. Bates, Dauphin; W. F. Eberly, 
Altoona. 


_ 
> 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


HE afternoon session was opened at 

1:30 o’clock with vocal selections by 

the children of the first grade of the Har- 
risburg Schools. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The President, Mr. Harry A. 
delivered the following address: 


This is the twentieth meeting of the Di- 
rectors’ Department of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association. Would I be treating 
my gratification extravagantly, if I were to say 
that my heart fills with much enthusiasm when 
I look out upon this large audience of public- 
spirited men who are willing to sacrifice their 
time and patience in the interests of public 
schools? We have assembled here, men from 
all walks of life. I see leading members of 
the legal and medical professions; I see the 
hardy sons of toil in the mechanics, skilled 
laborers and farmers; I see representatives of 
that calling which comes from God alone in 
the clergymen who are present; and the back- 
bone of our country’s stability in the business 
men who are with us. Cosmopolitan in our 
make-up, but more than important in our obli- 
gations to the districts we represent. 

We have selected a peculiar portion of public 
service as our political ambition, and in an- 
swer to the question so often asked, “ ‘Why do 
you want to be a school director?”, this is 
my reply—I love children; their happiness is 
my delight; their success in any way or in 
any thing is my pleasure To walk along the 
streets of the city of Harrisburg, and have 
50 per cent. of the student body call me by 
name, wishing me a “Good morning,” “ How 
do you do,” or “ Hello,” even, makes my heart 
swell within me with patriotic pride, for in 
this innocent and childlike recognition I feel 
that my work is being appreciated by them, at 
least. They have learned to know me while 
in the discharge of my duty as a school di- 
rector, attending to their many wants, and 
encouraging them in their little battles for 
more general instruction. 

We are compelled, according to law, to fur- 
nish the grand army of boys and girls who 
are passing through the “ glad season of life,” 
“in the very May morn of their youth, when 
thought is speech, and speech is truth,” with 
books, stationery, furniture, supplies and ap- 
paratus of every description ; comfortable 
buildings, designed in conformity with strin- 
gent state laws respecting light, heat and ven- 
tilation, careful provisions being made for the 
safety of life and limb, through a far-reaching 
and complete protection against fire and panic; 
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and the most effective sanitary arrangements, 
to safeguard health and to prevent the spread 
of contagious diseases. These, all these, are 
involved in the duties of a school director, to 
say nothing of sharing the extraordinary re- 
sponsibility of the professional side of the gi- 
gantic undertaking. Are all directors con- 
fronted with the stern realities that exist in 
the city of Harrisburg? Do your constituents 
expect—demand, I dare say—that you, as di- 
rectors, keep in your possession a magic talis- 
man through the use of which you can per- 
form feats of legerdemain that would make 
Keller, Herman or Lafayette appear like nov- 
ices when your acts are accomplished? Do 
they insist upon your producing maximum 
results, at the same time complaining of a 
minimum taxation? Are you expected to keep 
in step with the progressive spirit of twentieth 
century instruction on the revenues derived 
from a medieval tax assessment? Or, in 
other words, have you found it possible to 
provide for the backward pupil, gifted pupil, 
fresh or open-air facilities, manual training, 
domestic science, household economy, sex- 
hygiene, night, vocational, agricultural, par- 
ental and truant schools, ‘libraries, museums, 
kindergartens, reading rooms, gymnasiums 
etc., in connection with all else that goes 
toward making an up-to-date common school 
education, on an estimated revenue that only 
partially provides for adequate and complete 
instruction in the three “ R’s?” 

Go where you will, make any investigation 
you choose, and you will find in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred, that the people 
whom the director serves are very much asleep 
when it comes to a sound, business-like criti- 
cism of the workings of the school board. 
They look at the mill rate of taxation and 
make great complaint, never looking for a mo- 
ment at the other side of the question—the 
assessed valuation, the source from which our 
revenues are derived, which is really the big 
bugaboo. 

Here in Harrisburg our school tax rate is 
eight and one-half mills, on an assessed valua- 
tion of $49,000,000. But note this. Our teach- 
ers alone receive $271,295.50 or 5.54 mills; 
sinking fund, state tax on bonds and interest, 
$90,096.50, or 1.84 mills; janitors, $27,395, or 
.56 mill. This, as you readily see, allows the 
board but .56 mill with which to purchase all 
supplies, keep up repairs, establish new schools, 
provide additional teachers—everything else 
that goes toward making the ideal system that 
is the demand of the day. Our methods are 
supposed to be quite extravagant when com- 
pared with the city budget, which is builded 
on a nine and one-half mill basis. How fool- 
ish the comparison! The school district has 
but few sources of revenue, viz., taxes, state 
appropriation, tuition, and interest, the latter 
two items being very insignificant. The city 
has a host of liberal contributors in the li- 
censes of many kinds, permits of every de- 
scription, water rent, etc. So it can readily be 
seen that when one compares $474,467.15 re- 
ceived from all sources by the school district 
with $1,127,110.36 received from all sources by 
the city from April 6 to June 1, the compari- 
son becomes absolutely ridiculous. 
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Now, what is the answer? “ Medizval 
methods can not succeed amid modern facts.” 
Every public servant, with any sense of man- 
hood and honesty, desires to be economical 
wherever and whenever he can. With such a 
man it is, “Gather up the fragments that re- 
main so that nothing be lost.” A director 
would be foolish indeed were he to load the 
taxpayers with an unusually burdensome tax, 
when he, as most of us do, pays taxes him- 
self. You can not make me believe that the 
complaints so often heard come from the fact 
that the cost per pupil is too high with respect 
to instruction received, but it does come from 
the fact that the property owners are paying 
an eight and one-half mill tax rate. Now, why 
is this? I can and will tell you. The assessed 
valuation of property is criminally unfair and 
viciously wrong. Just think of the taxable 
property in a city like Harrisburg, with all the 
improvements seen everywhere you go, placed 
at $49,000,000. It should be at least twice that 
sum, if the spirit of equity were manifest. 
In a growing section of our city, well within 
the city limits, there is a plot of ground, ten 
acres in area, assessed at $1850 per acre. 
Quite near to this is another section of eight- 
een acres assessed at $1250 per acre; and then 
again comes fifty-two acres at $1500 per acre. 

ou can not buy an inch of this land for less 
than $5000 per acre. On a portion of one of 
the above plots is a lot 126x190 feet, upon 
which is an old farm house that has been re- 
modeled. This portion of the land, with its 
improvements, is assessed at $9300. With a 
little mathematics you will find that about 
one-half acre is valued at one-half the value 
of the entire fourteen acres, or a fair value 
ratio of one to six. Along one of our semi- 
important thoroughfares is a plot that is as- 
sessed at $7900. One of our city commission- 
ers was asked not long ago the sum of $20,000 
for this ground. I have another plot in mind, 
containing fifty-four acres, and it has been 
burdened with the alarming valuation of $27,- 
600, or $500 per acre. Just one more, in the 
center of the city. A certain property has an 
assessed valuation of $11,375. I know it to be 
a fact that a second mortgage was recorded 
upon this holding, not so very long ago, for 
$20,000. 

This is “looking through the glass darkly.” 
On the other hand, the small property owner, 
the individual who has by thrift and economy 
accumulated sufficient money to buy a little 
home, is assessed almost full value, and in 
many cases more than could be realized 
through the sale of his property. The prop- 
erty of the smaller owner, as a rule, is valued 
by a far higher standard than that of his 
wealthy neighbor. It. is no wonder that in 
their desperation they should attempt to stem 
the current, in ignorance of the impossibility 
of the task. Just here comes to mind Wal- 
pole’s saying that “it is safer to tax a landed 
gentlemen than a wealthy landowner because 
landed gentlemen are like the flocks upon 
their plains, who suffer themselves to be shorn 
without resistance. Whereas the wealthy part 
of the nation resembles the boar, who will not 
suffer a bristle to be plucked from his back 
without making the whole parish to echo with 
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his complaints.” These people have a perfect 
right to complain about the condition which 
certainly does exist, but it would seem that all 
things should be taken into consideration and 
the responsibility placed where it rightfully 
belongs. The School Code is one of the most 
comprehensive and complete examples of codi- 
fication in existence. It is wonderfully elastic 
in its provisions for better education. There 
are some persons in every community that will 
take full advantage of every opportunity that 
suggests itself in these provisions; but, unfor- 
tunately for the school director, every one of 
the “special” provisions costs money, and that 
is what I as a director find the very hardest 
to raise. These new functions mean fresh ex- 
penditures: and these expenditures mean in- 
creased taxes. 

The only solution to this rather complex and 
annoying situation is the adoption of a fair 
and equitable assessment, on an honest busi- 
ness principle—state wide, if possible, for the 
more far-reaching its extent the more satis- 
factory the results. There is also need of a 
careful revision of the exemptions that are 
universally granted, and certainly a more prac- 
tical and effective way of reaching the non- 
property owner, who enjoys all the privileges 
of a public school system, in many cases not 
paying a penny towards its maintenance, and 
at most only one dollar per year, in avoiding 
the payment of which he becomes the “ artful 
dodger.” 

But one conclusion can be reached. The 
burden of taxation is being borne by the mid- 
dle class. The extremely rich are escaping 
because the assessors seem to be afraid of 
large figures; the corporations are escaping 
because they are paying so-called éxorbitant 
state tax; and the law offers a “soothing 
syrup” in the way of general exonerations. 
The “barnacles” of civilization, that element 
of humanity that gets everything in life, out 
of life, and through life by hanging on to 
something else, are escaping because they have 
nothing of value to assess. My idea is, that 
one of two courses be pursued, the object 
being to lower the mill rate of taxation. It 
seems to me that a full value assessment on 
land and improvements would be a logical and 
effective way to solve the problem. Another 
way, not quite so practical, but certainly more 
fair than the present system, would be to as- 
certain the earning or productive powers of 
the land, plus improvements, and assess the 
value on the basis of an investment bearing 
Io per cent. interest. This plan has been in 
practice in some of the larger cities and from 
all accounts works out very well, for official 
documents tell us that “the class of property 
that escapes taxation most is the class of 
property that pays the largest dividends.” 

“Practically the general property tax as 
actually administered, is beyond all doubt one 
of the worst taxes known. in the civilized 
world. It reduces deception to a system, and 
makes a science of knavery. It presses hardest 
on those least able to pay; it imposes double 
taxation on one man and grants entire im- 
munity to the next. It is the cause of such 
crying injustice that its alteration or its aboli- 
tion must become the battle cry of every states- 
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man and reformer. If we sum up all the de- 
fects, it will be no exaggeration to say that the 
system in this state is a dismal failure. After 
such criticism nothing more need be said. In 
comparison with this the view of the Euro- 
pean scientists is moderate, that a cruder in- 
strumentality of taxation has rarely been de- 
vised. And yet, notwithstanding all this criti- 
cism, our methods limp along almost un- 
changed. The logical plan for the immediate 
future with respect to corporations would be 
to tax them on their net receipts, or on a 
valuation equal to their stocks and bonds, for 
state purposes; and to tax them on their real 
property for local purposes. This, and this 
alone, satisfies the demands of scientific method 
and of practical policy.” 

I do not propose to take advantage of the 
opportunity this meeting affords for making 
it a clearing house of local ills, but I have 
another little matter in connection with our 
affairs that causes no little concern, namely, 
the question of auditing the books of the dis- 
trict. Before the passage of the code the city 
controller acted as the auditor of the district 
and performed his duties to the satisfaction of 
everybody. We were so well satisfied that the 
local school board went on record as being 
opposed to changing the system, by present- 
ing a petition to that effect to the framers of 
the code. Our efforts were futile, and now 
for the result. The court appoints auditors 
who report to the court; the school board 
pays the bill. Under the old order of things 
the audit cost the district $600 per year, and 
was usually ready the day the year closed. 
Not a murmur; everybody satisfied. When 
the first bill, amounting to $574, was presented 
by the auditors appointed by the court, I, for 
a time at least, had misgivings and solicitude 
for the safety of the majority of the board, as 
the enemy was approaching and I viewed it 
with affright. Our common safety demanded 
a reform (spelled R-E-F-O-R-M). So we 
agreed among ourselves to carve this figure, 
and we did so by fixing a limit to the time 
consumed by the auditors, so that the maxi- 
mum cost of the audit would not exceed $300. 
This arrangement was very unsatisfactory to 
the auditors, as they were both men of ability, 
one of whom receives not less than $60 per 
week in his daily vocation. Thus it can read- 
ily be seen that the School Code, in its pro- 
vision for the auditing of school accounts in 
districts of the second and third classes by 
auditors appointed by the court, has worked 
a hardship to the school district, both in cost 
and length of time which it takes to complete 
the audit. 

In very many cases the auditors appointed 
by the courts are not men familiar with the 
keeping of accounts, and therefore have had 
no experience in the methods used, especially 
in second-class districts. Their unfamiliarity 
with accounts leads them into many errors and 
into cumbersome methods of procedure. It is 
my opinion that this work should be done by 
expert accountants, or by an auditing com- 
pany, and if the courts are to continue to ap- 
point, the code should be so amended as to 
provide that only expert accountants, prop- 
erly certified, or an auditing company, should 
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be appointed. The state law demands certain 
service, fixing the salary for this service at a 
low figure; hence, why does not the state pro- 
vide experts in this line of work, as they do 
in the other parallel departments of the state 
government? An expert accountant should be 
able to audit the accounts of the largest sec- 
ond-class district in the state in less than ten 
(10) days, and the cost would not exceed $10 
per day. If this method were pursued, the 
annual report of the district could be filed with 
the Department of Public Instruction within 
two or three weeks after the close of the 
fiscal year, and not two or three months, as is 
now the case in many of the districts. 

But I find myself encroaching on your pa- 
tience. Continuing at greater length I may 
tire you. If I have called your attention to 
any point of interest, then I am perfectly sat- 
isfied. If these remarks have been tiresome 
to you, the only way to make amends will be 
to close. This, then, is my admonition: Let 
us cast aside the unpleasantness of our expe- 
riences by looking at our duty in this way— 
“Tt should be the work of a genuine and no- 
ble patriotism to raise the life of the nation 
to the level of its privileges; to harmonize its 
general practices with its abstract principles; 
to reduce’to actual facts the ideals of its 
institutions; to elevate instruction into knowl- 
edge; to deepen knowledge into wisdom; to 
render knowledge and wisdom complete in 
righteousness; to make the love of country 
perfect in the love of man.” 


OUR NEEDS IN RURAL EDUCATION, 


Owing to the fact that Dr. Charles Al- 
bert, of Bloomsburg State Normal School, 
had to catch a train, the program for the 
afternoon was changed, and the Doctor 
spoke at this point. His remarks were as 
follows: 


Mr. President, School Directors of Penn- 
sylvania and all the Common People: I want 
to acknowledge my appreciation first for the 
courtesy of Dr. Becht and the President for 
allowing me to have the first period. I must 
go home to-night. A man who many of you 
have perhaps known in this state, who came 
to us from the State of Maine, who died some 
four or five years ago, and who always gave 
us inspiration and advice and wisdom, said 
to me one time, “It is mighty discouraging to 
be a darn fool.” And I want to confess to 
you this afternoon that if I were to say to you 
what is in my system, I am mighty afraid 
some of you would say he is “a darn fool.” 
I have been approached since 12 o'clock by 
twenty-five, thirty, forty men, who told me to 
“go for him,” and I want to confess to you 
that I wanted to, and one of my friends down 
here in the front row said, “Do not do it.” 
But for a moment you will pardon my famil- 
iarity. In the past twenty-five years the school 
directors and superintendents have been mighty 
good to me in many ways. I have been al- 
lowed, if you will pardon personality, I have 
been allowed by the superintendents in the past 
thirty years to speak from institute platforms 
of all our counties but two, and I have been 
invited to speak in those, and I have gone into 
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some of these counties many times. I am not 
blowing my horn, but if I would say what I 
wanted to say, I would never again do insti- 
tute work. This morning you gave applause. 
You won’t give me any and I do not care 
whether you do or not. 

For any human being to stand up in Penn- 
sylvania to-day and defend the country schools 
is an outrage. For any human being to stand 
up in these years and say that all great men 
or any great part of them have been brought 
out of the one-room country school is more 
than an outrage. I challenge you here and 
now to name for me—now mark me, I am 
a “Country Jake”—I look like it. How 
many of you here were born in the country? 
Hands up! How many of you are now coun- 
try school directors? I want to challenge you 
here and now or send to me by mail the names 
of women and men who were educated in the 
country schools only, who are at the heads of 
industry to-day in this state or elsewhere. I 
challenge you, with all regard for country 
people. Every country boy or girl has to come 
into the city school or to some other school 
for the finishing training to take a position or 
to take a job elsewhere, and you all know it. 
Would I abolish the one-room country school? 
No. Would I abolish all I can? Certainly! 
in order to give every country boy or girl the 
chance to be what God meant that they should 
be—and I challenge you. I wonder why the 
state appropriation was withheld last year 
from a certain district not a thousand miles 
from Pittsburgh? I am wondering why almost 
the entire teaching force resigned from a cer- 
tain district not five hundred miles from Pitts- 
burgh?* You can solve that in your sleep to- 
night. What do country schools need? I can 
tell you in thirty minutes. 

Since I was asked by your President to be 
here to-day, I have done much questioning of 
different people, and almost every one of them 
said to me some one of three or four things. 
One man said: First, all the country schools 
need better teaching, and then better teaching, 
and then better teaching. I am a teacher. 
With all due respect to my colaborers, with 
all due respect to you men as directors, yet 
the fact remains that the ordinary common 
country boy or girl has not been and is not 
now being given the chance in the country 
schools to-day that ought to be given them— 
and I will prove that to you now. I talked 
in the last two weeks with one hundred and 
sixty children, all past sixteen years of age, 
eighty of whom had never had a single teacher 
more than one year. They were in school ten 
years—ten teachers, a new one each year. 
Twenty-five of them had only one teacher in 
two years, the same one two years—nine 
teachers in ten years. Fifteen of them had 
teachers three years; only four of them had 
a teacher four years or more. This is a 
crime. 

It is a crime, too, of you directors. I speak 
to you kindly, every word I say this after- 
noon will be constructive, not destructive. I 
do not want to destroy anything, I want to 
build up. I grant you that our state is a pro- 
gressive one. I have been allowed in the last 
fifteen years to work in some eighteen states 
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from Maine to Nebraska. You tell me why 
Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, Nebraska and Kansas 
are going at a rapid rate to centralize their 
schools, and putting them in what we call con- 
solidated buildings. I saw in Indiana a school 
where each child in that community rides to 
school, if he wants to. Tell me, then, is your 
boy worth as much in the country life as the 
city boy is in city life? Tell me why in normal 
schools the average fifteen- or sixteen-year- 
old boy or girl from the country school can 
not stand up and read a paragraph and get 
any sense outofit? Thatistrue. I have tried 
it again and again. Why, because they have 
one teacher one yéar and another the next. 

To protect the public our schools must be 

consolidated wherever possible. 
I will not say everywhere. Pennsylvania has 
to-day approximately forty-two and one-half 
millions of dollars in school property. We 
have about one and a half million children, 
65 per cent. of whom are in the country out- 
side of the cities of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. We have thirty-seven thousand teach- 
ers, fifteen thousand school directors, two 
hundred superintendents. Does the money we 
pay in this state to these men pay? Nobody 
gets too much, understand. I say, “No.” Be- 
cause the work of the poor teacher falls far 
short of what it ought to be on account of 
improper environment. I asked a teacher to 
tell me about his school ground. It does not 
matter where it was, because I have corre- 
sponded with people in various counties. He 
said, “I went to school four years ago in my 
county, and I hauled away from the school 
ground five wagon loads of ashes. My boys 
and I pulled up ten stumps of trees left there 
from the time the ground was cleared.” And 
then you tell me that a school ground with 
ash piles, stumps and mud holes is the proper 
place to educate children. Education is ena- 
bling the individual to become what he ought 
to be, to do what he ought to do, when he 
ought to do it, and whether he wants to do 
it or not. 

The most important thing the country school 
of to-day needs is better teaching, better teach- 
ing, better teaching. And I would not dis- 
parage one bit the work now being done. 
Yesterday coming down in the train, I fell in 
with a director from Wayne County. He 
said, “ Miss So-and-so in our school is doing 
mighty good work.” Now, in one year she 
only begins to get that thing started. There 
should be more permanency of occupation. I 
know a man in Columbia County who has 
worked day and night for twelve years to 
make our schools better and they are better, 
but that man cannot do it all himself. Take 
our friend in Harrisburg. Does that man 
alone control and manage these schools? No, 
by no means, but he and his subordinates to- 
gether do it. So in Lancaster, Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre. A wise man said that every 
great city in the world has risen to power so 
long as it is fed ‘by country blood, and the 
very year any great city began to fall was 
marked by the time it had no influx of country 
blood. To-day New York is deploring the 
fact that the influx of country men and women 
is falling off, and New York City is going to 
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decline from that very cause. To you men 
as country school directors lies the duty of 
doing for your boys and girls what you do 
for your cattle, hogs and sheep. 

Several years ago I was invited to the lower 
part of the state and the secretary wrote to 
me and asked me what I was going to talk 
about. I said I was going to talk about the 
“Farmer’s Best Crop.” He wrote back and 
said, “ What do you mean, corn, hay?” I 
said, “No, boys and girls, the farmer’s best 
crop.” And I talked to them about forty-five 
minutes. After the meeting he said he wanted 
me to meet Mr. So-and-so, the best farmer in 
our county. I met him and he wanted me to 
come up and see his farm. I told him I could 
not do it but I would come up and see it again. 
Later when I was going through that same 
country, I had some time and I walked back 
about two miles to that man’s farm. I got 
there early in the evening and found him in 
the barn-yard, doing the evening chores. We 
shook hands. He was glad to see me, and 
said, “ Wait a minute.” He walked into the 
barn and brought out a colt. I looked at the 
horse and examined it, and I said, “Fine 
horse, got good blood.” 
coming five; I paid $500 for him when he was 
two years old. He can go now in 2.04; he 
will go about in 2.00 by and by, and later in 
1.58. His name is Billy.” I got Billy’s pedi- 
gree, where he came from, the name of his 
sire, his grandsire, and his great-grandsire. 
Well I patted Billy on the back, then he put 
him back in the box. He said, “Come here.” 
He showed me fifteen Holstein cattle and the 
very first cow inside the door was “ Betty.” 
I never saw a better cow. On the wall back 
of Betty framed in glass was Betty’s pedi- 
gree back to ten generations. I said, “Some 
cow.” “TI can get ten thousand dollars for 
Betty any day I want to,” he said. “I would 
not take it for her. There are five calves 
from Betty, all nearly as good as she is.” 
Then he showed me some sheep. He took me 
to the hog pen and showed me the hogs. I 
met old Tom and got his pedigree. I met 
Billy, Betty and Tom, and about that time 
he said, “Come in. We will go in and have 
a little to eat.” I went, and there stood the 
old farm dining-room kitchen, and there the 
table was just groaning with good things to 
eat. The father sat here, the mother there, 
and there were eight children. I think there 
were five girls and three boys. They never 
said a word of prayer before their meals. 
They did not have time for that. I did not 
ask them anything about it, either. Father 
helped our plates, mother and father talked 
some, mother and I some, father and I more, 
they never. If they wanted more food they 
backed up and got up, and having got up, they 
filled up, and then got up and left. I am tell- 


He said, “ He is just - 
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ing you the truth. After supper, father and | 


I sat at the hearth, made a little chip fire, and 
father and I sat until a little past midnight, 
talking about Billy, Betty and Tom, etc., how 
to make more corn grow on an acre, and 
about 12:30 we decided it was time to retire. 
I got up in the morning and we ate break- 
fast. The children were there and again they 
backed up, filled up and got up, and nobody 
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said a word in the two meals. Nobody said, 
“If you please,” “I beg your pardon,” or 


“May I be excused.” These children never 
said a word. I did not meet a single one of 
them. I met Billy. I had a formal introduc- 
tion to him, and got his pedigree, but I did 
not meet a boy or a girl. Now, tell me, hon- 
estly, do you think that father was interested 
more in hogs than in his boys and girls? 

My good friends—I have some directors, I 
think, who are good friends of mine—so long 
as you do that, so iong as you think more 
about mere animals than you do about boys 
and girls, just so long vour boys and girls will 
not be captains of industry. Now you clap 
as though you meant it. Go back and do it. 
I would like more school boards in this state 
to do something. 

One thing more and I am done. Can any 
of you tell me what you think is the best ate 
in the world? I believe I know. The best 
school in the world, I think, is the school for 
black men at Tuskegee, Alabama, conducted 
by that man of God, Booker T. Washington. 
I am going down there again in March. If 
you were there to-day you would find one- 
half of the students with their books, and the 
other half you would find in the shop-school 
at work. Everybody takes three days in the 
school at books and three days in the shop. 
Why is it a great school? Because that black 
man has solved the problem. He wrote to me 
and said, “You will come here on Saturday 
night. Sunday we want to do “so and so. 
Monday morning we will drive out to the 
Pine Tree School.” I was down there two 
years ago last July, and I went out to the 
Pine Tree school. It is a school that Wash- 
ington started himself with a single married 
couple who graduated from his school. After 
they were married, he said to them, “Look 
here, you are married now. You are both 
teachers; you both got ~our diplomas. I will 
give you a school.” He built them an eight- 
room building, house and school, and estab- 
lished them there. He said to them, “ This is 
your school for a year.” And they have been 
there ever since. We got there in the after- 
noon about three o’clock. We found two boys 
at the wood pile, chopping wood. We found 
boys taking care of the cows, and others were 
doing various things. We went around to the 
house part and found that the wife had four 
negro children taking bread out of the oven. 
They baked as part of the school program. 
The boys learn to chop wood and do it pro 
erly, to take care of the cows and do it w 
as part of the daily program, and they ‘ad 
thirty-two colored children. 

You want to. standardize schools along cer- 
tain lines. Give the boy and girl a chance to 
go through primary and go to high school. 
You say you can not do it. You can not tell 
what you can do until you have tried it. Let 
me tell you a story I heard last year down in 
Georgia. A white farmer came to a public 
square with a great wagonload of water- 
melons, and stopped in the town to sell them. 
After a while an old negro came along, and 
the white farmer said, “ Jim, I tell you what 
I'll do. There’s the biggest melon on the 
wagon. If you eat that melon, you get it for 
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nothing. If you begin and can’t finish, then 
you pay for it.” Jim said, “ Please excuse me 
for about twenty-five minutes.” The farmer 
said he would, and Jim ran off down the 
street but came back in twenty-five minutes, 
saying, “I'll think I’ll try it.’ The white man 
took the melon and cut it in half and Jim 
ate one-half. He cut the last half into two quar- 
ters and gave one to Jim, and Jim ate it. The 
farmer said, “You don’t have to eat the last 
quarter, I know you can do it, but what did 
you go down the street for?” ‘“ Why,” said 
Jim, “I had a melon down in my cellar just 
about the size of that, and I went down and 
ate that to see if I could do it.” Now, some 
of you fellows are afraid to try. You say it 
costs too much, but in the name and for the 
sake of your boys and girls and mine, our 
children are surely as good as cattle, and 
surely as good as hogs, and you and I have 
not tried what we can do in our great state. 


Miss Catherine Fahnestock, pupil of the 
Central High School, then gave a recita- 
tion, for which she was heartily applauded. 

The President here introduced Governor 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, who made the fol- 
lowing address: 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR BRUMBAUGH, 


Mr. President, My Friends: It almost seems 

a hardship on my part to be denied the privi- 
leges of being here with you as I have been 
in sessions of this convention for years past. 
I feel more at home with a group of school 
people than I do with a group of politicians, 
and it was a pleasure when a President of 
your association and your city superintendent 
asked me the other day to come down for a 
little while just to renew old friendships and 
talk a word to you to-day. You are no doubt 
as familiar as I am with the fact that the 
school directors of Pennsylvania constitute 
the largest elective body in the commonwealth, 
a mighty army of men chosen to administer 
the schools of Pennsylvania, and in the theory 
of our government, and the theory that is in- 
corporated in your school code with which 
you are familiar, the control and direct man- 
agement of these schools is left in a large 
way to the men in the several school districts 
of the commonwealth. You are chosen for 
the sole purpose of fitting the school system 
of that district to the needs of the people 
of that district. Now, the success or failure 
of the public schools always will depend upon 
the quality of the service rendered by the 
school directors of the several districts of the 
commonwealth. If you are good men, devoted 
to the welfare of the childhood of the state, 
you can have as good schools as you want in 
the townships, and in your boroughs, and in 
your cities; but, if you are bad, or if you 
have a white streak in your system, so that 
you have not the courage to do right when 
opposition arises, you are going to have a 
r school system, and you are establishing 

in Pennsylvania now the quality of manhood 
and womanhood that will control here a dec- 
ade, twenty, thirty or forty years from now, 
and the school director ought to administer 
his office with his mind constantly upon this 





thought. What will these people now being 
trained, be able to do when they become men 
and women in the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania? And then, having thought that out, 
turn yourselves seriously to the task of giving 
these young people now the training and equip- 
ment that will make them serve well when 
they stand in responsible stations as you now 
stand responsible to the commonwealth. 

Further, I want to say to you school di- 
rectors that a have less law to guide you 
than any other elective body in the state. 
That is, you are not fettered by law. The 
things that you must do by legislative pre- 
scription are few and simple. The things that 
you could do, and that you should do, are the 
things which the community itself needs and 
requires. Now, there are two kinds of school 
directors. I am fairly familiar with them be- 
cause I have lived with them. There is a kind 
that, in office, endeavor simply to satisfy the 
community’s demands whatever they may be. 
If their demands are few and standards low, 
they seem to be satisfied to administer the 
school system along the lines of the public 
demand, and they let it go at that, and go out 
of office bequeathing to their successors noth- 
ing that they did not inherit from their prede- 
cessors. In other words, they stand still and 
so does the school system that they administer. 
While there is no law in this commonwealth 
to tell what ought to be done with such di- 
rectors, I have an opinion of what I should 
like to do with them if I should ever get the 
chance. Now, the other kind of director is 
the man who takes public office with the feel- 
ing that he is obliged to serve; and, when he 
looks over the township, borough or city and 
finds the school system not what he wants it 
to be, he turns in like a real man and works 
to make the schools as good as they ought to 
be; and has the courage to levy an extra mill 
of tax, if it need be, and to stand up and 
defend himself and the school board against 
petty criticisms, and to say that he believes 
the thing for him to do is to work for the 
benefit of the childhood of the community, 
rather than the bigoted opinions of the few. 
I want to say that in the position of local di- 
rector you have a good opportunity, and you 
ought to build your school system just as 
high and as fine as you can make the public 
sentiment of the community support you in 
building it. 

Now, there are one or two other things that 
grow out of that that I want to take a minute 
to discuss. In the first place, if. you ask your- 
self seriously the question, “Does it pay to 
lose a good teacher in your district because 
some other district offers her two dollars a 
month more, and you have not the nerve to 
give her two dollars a month more to stay 
where she is doing well? Why don’t you keep 
your good teachers and meet them with an in- 
crease in salary rather than let them go? 
Why don’t you, when your teachers are called 
away, or when they are offered an oppor- 
tunity to get away, why don’t you go to them 
and say, “Here, Mary Jones, you are doing 
fine work, your board appreciates it, here is 
an added salary of five dollars per month.” If 
the school boards would do that you would be 
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getting fine teaching talent for your com- 
munity, and getting back one hundredfold for 
the little amount of money it would cost. 

I need not say to you, in the second place, 
because it grows out of that suggestion, that 
the real important thing in all of your work 
is your teaching force, and your business is 
to make it easy for them to do their work 
well, to support your superintendent of schools 
with absolutely loyalty and with absolute cour- 
age as your professional leader; and to make 
it easy for your teachers to carry out their 
professional ideas in spite of the petty criti- 
cisms that they so often get. On the large 
questions of the policy of the relation of the 
school system to the tax-paying community, 
on the erection of school buildings, on the 
problem as to the length of the term, there 
you should have much to say and much to do. 
But in the working out of the details of the 
schools, say to your superintendents and to 
your teachers, “ That is your problem, and we 
beg you to exercise your professional judg- 
ment.” When you have done that you have 
strengthened your system and you have helped 
immeasurably the standard of training given 
to the children, the boys and girls in the 
schools. Now you may see what I am think- 
ing about, and you will come to the conclu- 
sion that while you are elected by the vote, 
you have to administer your office to the chil- 
dren. When you have done that and have any 
of the milk of human kindness in your soul, 
and are loyal to your commonwealth and to 
your community, you are administering this 
office in the interest of your children. 

I have another thing which I would like to 
say. The school code which has been in oper- 
ation some three or four years provides, along 
with other things, the teaching of the history 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in our 
schools. I want to ask you school men who 
are superintendents of schools that are here, 
and you directors, to go back to your com- 
munities and see to it that in some way you 
bring into the hearts of the children to-day a 
love for this grand Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. Make them understand its history 
and appreciate its life, and understand its pur- 
pose, so that when they become the men and 
women of this state, it will be impossible for 
them to be mean and low. hen you have 
done that you have buttressed the bulwarks 
of our commonwealth. You have added dig- 
nity to the office of school director. 

omehow or other some of you do not seem 
to know that we live in the greatest old state 
in the Union. Some of us that know it don’t 
say it. And I should like to have it right in 
the hearts of the children, whether bred here 
or from another state, or from another coun- 
try. Let us teach them that to live on the soil 
of Pennsylvania is an honor, and teach them 


to try to be good men and good women, for if 


you have no state pride in your spirit, you 
will scarcely act as an officer of the state in 
a wise way. So I commend that thought to 
you for what it is worth, and it is one in which 
I have a great deal of interest. I have not 
discussed at this time, of course, the pending 
suggestions of school legislation. I think all 
of you know me well enough to know that 
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when these matters come up they will be met 
fairly and honestly, and that any law that 
offers help or carries in it the hope of better- 
ment for the children of Pennsylvania, I shall 
only be too glad to approve, and any law that 
has in it a trace of harm to the teachers of 
Pennsylvania or to the children of Pennsyl- 
vania I shall just as surely veto. Having spent 
all my life in this great work to which you are 
consecrated, I think you can safely rely upon 
my interest in educational matters to that ex- 
tent. 

Finally, I want to thank you for your cour- 
tesy here this afternoon. I wish you would 
all come up and visit me, but not all at one 
time, and you would all be welcome. Be sure 
of one thing, my friends, that as long as I am 
in the office in which you have placed me here 
at Harrisburg, I shall keep the schools of 
Pennsylvania very close to my heart and I 
shall try by every act of mine to add to the 
honor and dignity and glory of this grand 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


SECRETARIES’ ASSOCIATION. 


At this point Mr. W. J. Flynn, Secretary 
of the Erie School Board, from the Sec- 
retaries’ Association of Pennsylvania was 
given the platform for a few minutes. He 
spoke much as follows: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am 
going to reward the courtesy of your chair- 
man by keeping my promise, and saying to you 
just a word or two. There was organized in 
Harrisburg a year ago, previous to the meet- 
ing of this association, a new body known as 
the Secretaries’ Association of Pennsylvania. 
It was brought together for the purpose sug- 
gested by its title, that of discussing the work 
incident to the office of the Secretary of the 
School Board, the business administration of 
the school district. The first meeting was for 
organization. Yesterday we held what was 
called the second convention of this associa- 
tion, which was really the first. It was devoted 
to the consideration of those important mat- 
ters which have to do with the spending of 
large sums of money in the school districts 
of Pennsylvania. When you stop to consider, 
the interests represented by you men are large, 
as measured by money and responsibility. 
You can see that it is important that more 
attention than has heretofore been given 
should be devoted to the study, from a some- 
what expert standpoint if you will, of the 
proper expenditure of school funds. So at the 
instance of the executive committee I have 
come before you for just one purpose, and 
that is to call your attention to the advantages 
of this new organization, devoted in a way to 
the same purpose as that here assembled, the 
cause of education in Pennsylvania. We wish 
to call your attention to the fact that, if you 
can see that it is a wise and proper thing to 
continue this organization, you can aid it by 
your moral support, and can help it greatly by 
the substantial support of delegating your sec- 
retary to attend its annual meetings. You are 
familiar, from the discharge of your duties as 
directors, with the fact that the work of su- 
perintending schools is steadily growing in 
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importance. We feel that a careful study 
should be made of this leading factor in the 
school work, and of the cost of education in 
general, and it is to this that we hope to de- 
vote ourselves with what ability we can. I 
think that you will look favorably upon the 
suggestion of sending your Secretary to rep- 
resent you at the next meeting of our asso- 
ciation. Our organization represents first, sec- 
ond, third and fourth class districts. It is true 
that the sums of money spent in these various 
districts differ, but, after all, there are certain 
underlying principles common to all, and we 
shall endeavor, in the arrangement of our pro- 
grams, to devote time to certain districts and 
their needs. We trust that you will give this 
matter your favorable consideration during 
the year; and we are confident that we shall 
have at least your sympathy and encourage- 
— in the practical work that we are trying 
to do. 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


Hon. J. George Becht, Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, was introduced 
and delivered an illustrated lecture on 
school architecture. His preliminary and 
closing remarks follow: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: A little while ago the President of 
your convention and the program committee 
asked me if I would occupy about twenty min- 
utes of this convention on a speech of my own 
choosing. It occurred to me that it might not 
be wholly uninteresting to talk on the devel- 

opment of school architecture in Pennsylvania 
during the last year, and I thought it might be 
even more interesting and profitable to trans- 
late the words into pictures, and probably in- 
crease your interest and hold your attention 
by showing you some pictures representing 
the progress of school architecture in Penn- 
sylvania, and to those I shall add a few pic- 
tures showing some of the educational activi- 
ties of the state. I have prepared this, and 
I think it can be run off in twenty or twenty- 
five minutes. May I say at the outset that 
during the past year there were three hundred 
and forty-nine new buildings and reconstruc- 
tions and additions amounting to new build- 
ings in Pennsylvania. I think there were one 
hundred and seventeen new buildings, one 
hundred and nineteen additions or reconstruc- 
tions practically amounting to new buildings, 
and fifty-three new buildings of the smaller 
type from standard prints sent out by the 
State Department of Education. We are fre- 
quently asked why it is not possible to furnish 
standard prints for eight- or ten-room build- 
ings. A word of explanation may make that 
clear to you. It is possible to draw the stand- 
ard plan for a one-room building, and yet in 
view of the fact that we have eight or nine 
different types of one-room buildings we are 
asked frequently to vary them. As the build- 
ings increase in capacity and the number of 
rooms it is much more difficult to make a 
standard plan. No community wants an eight- 
room building like any other, but all want 
a different arrangement. What we desire to 
try to do is to help the boards of directors 
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gestions by sending them pictures, plans, etc., 
and furnishing them with blue prints of build- 
ings that we know about. Then the board can 
take up the matter with a local architect who 
draws the plans, and they are then submitted 
to build the larger types of buildings with sug- 
to the architect of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, who sees that they comply with the re- 
quirements and makes any suggestions that he 
may think desirable, or may in his judgment 
make a modern, up-to-date, comfortable build- 
ing: [At this point Dr. Becht started the illus- 
trated part of his lecture, describing the views 
shown]. He said in closing: One word that 
I want to say in conclusion is that Pennsyl- 
vania has a widely diversified population, and 
widely diversified industries, possibly more 
widely than any other state in the Union, and, 
on that account, she has a larger educational 
problem than any other state. You can go 
into districts of Pennsylvania and find within 
the same district, in the same school group, at 
least seventeen different nationalities. Now, 
with this character of population our problem 
becomes more difficult than where you have a 
homogeneous population and where all the 
people around do a similar sort of work; and 
I submit to you, my friends, that Pennsyl- 
vania is doing a good school work, a work that 
is comparable to the work done anywhere in 
the United States. There are people who go 
up and down the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania deploring the fact that we do not have 
this, and we do not have that. As to every 
good’ thing in education that you will find any- 
where, you will find in Pennsylvania at least 
something equal to it if not surpassing it. I 
think we havea right to say as Pennsylvanians 
that we are doing a good work in our schools. 
We have been just a little too modest about 
the fact, because somebody has exploited a 
nice educational system of theory somewhere, 
and we have felt at times that we ought not 
to say the things we are doing. The thing 
that we need to do is more of that. We have 


the germ right here, and what we need is a. 


constructive policy. We need to put into our 
educational administration the things that will 
make for manhood and womanhood. The 
splendid scheme of education that we have in 
Pennsylvania, notwithstanding its critics, is 
serving the children. And in serving the chil- 
dren we serve our country. 


Miss M. Virginia Black, of Wilkes-Barre, 
representing the State Teachers’ League, 
was given the platform for a few minutes. 
She said: 


REPRESENTING THE TEACHERS’ LEAGUE. 


You are going to hear more about teachers 
to-day than you have ever heard in the same 
allotted time. We teachers recognize that 
you directors give much of your valuable 
time from your several professions and voca- 
tions, that you are open at all times to criti- 
cism from citizens and taxpayers—and that 
your lot is not a rosy one. When Stoddard, 
the lecturer, was traveling through Ireland, 
he was accosted one day by a beggar, who, ex- 
tending a hat, said in a piping voice, “ Please 
put something in the American hat.” Stoddard 
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looked in his keen way at the hat before he 
said, “Why an American hat?”, to which the 
beggar patly replied, “Oh, because there isn’t 
any crown in it.” I am here—not to ask for 
a crown for the American teacher—(that 
would be the millenium)—but that the bottom 
of the hat may be made secure, the foundation 
perfected for future efficiency. 

What is the foundation of the American 
schools? Is it the buildings? Is it the equip- 
ment? Is it the pupils? Is it the board of 
control? Down in your hearts and up in your 
minds you are saying, “ Yes, you're right, it 
is the teaching force.” For if all the teaching 
force were swept away—just for supposition— 
into Heaven, what would our buildings do to 
educate the pupils? And what could the pupils 
do to further education? Now, if only the 
buildings were swept away by some unseen 
force, the pupils and teachers could accom- 
plish the chief end of citizenship. If both the 
buildings and pupils were conveyed to lands 
unknown the teachers would still have their 
vocation and teach each other. You see we 
have the habit. 

There you are, ladies and gentlemen. Re- 
spect our appeal to listen to us, in a body or 
individually, and lend your support to us in 
our attempt to secure greater efficiency in 
actual teaching, in use of time, in conveyance 
of materials, in all ethical efforts put forth 
to save the state. Give us unselfishly your en- 
dorsement, your advice and your votes toward 
legislation that will assure us a prepared old 
age. We will have the old age, but we really 
need the wherewithal to take care of this ap- 
proaching calamity. Leap year comes next 
year. Beware! You may lose some of your 
best teachers—not the old ones, either. But 
really, if we are efficient in keeping a school, 
we are very apt to keep well a home. 

You allow good men and women each year 
to slip out of my profession because of politics 
or the dollar sign. Sometimes several. board 
members really wish to elect a superior teacher 
but the majority do not see it that way. Locke 
says, “It is quite difficult for people who do 
not learn to do things, to judge of things when 
done by others.” That’s the reason we teach- 
ers do not presume to judge you directors, 
because we have never been directors. 

This draining of efficiency from our ranks 
ought to stop for the sake of the state. Give 
your best consideration to us and we can and 
will return it a hundredfold, by improved 
health, real happiness, knowledge and self- 
control, which will be seen in their reflex ac- 
tion and impressions of your next generation 
of voters. 

If the school directors of Pennsylvania would 
give one year’s trial by raising the salary of 
every teacher receiving less than $1000 per 
school year to the tune of 30 per cent. advance 
—don’t gasp, it can be done—the improvement 
in this old commonwealth would cause Wil- 
liam Penn to sit up and take notice. He cer- 
tainly must feel ashamed of his land and its 
results, anyway. Do you recall Dr. Claxton 
saying here two years ago, that “you need not 
expect better men and women in the next gen- 
eration than the teachers you employ.” ‘That 
is not altogether true. But if a real teacher 





gives her best service during half of a life, she 
is likely to lose her health and thus becomes 
irritable and unable to smile, all because she 
it not paid enough to help her health by care 
and happiness. Frank Dempster Sherman 
wrote a poem for children. If you directors 
would hand it out to every teacher in your 
state the next class of voters—male and fe- 
male—would be better, wiser, more prepared 
for living. 


I smile, and then the sun comes out; 
He hides away whene’er I pout. 

He seems a very foolish sun 

To do whatever he sees done. 


And when it rains he disappears, 
Like me he can not see thro’ tears; 
Now isn’t that the reason why 

I ought to smile and never cry? 


In more than this is he like me, 
For every evening after tea 

He closes up his eyelids tight, 
And opens them at morning light. 


There you are. If a teacher has cause to 
smile and a real character behind the smile, and 
some school knowledge, you can’t get a better 
teacher. 

Come across that imaginary line and tell us 
you believe in us. You know we are building 
not alone to make “ peace compacts,” but to be 
“keepers of the peace.” You directors and we 
teachers can make a strong pyramid of educa- 
tion that would be the envy of every other 
state in the Union, and we possess men and 
women of such caliber and character as would 
produce a like generation. Two years ago Dr. 
Brownmiller patly remarked that “there should 
be a method in teaching and also a method in 
the teacher that will cause the pupil to develop 
into a moral being.” And I assure you this is 
the safest and surest mode of disciplining 
your boys and girls in the schools. It’s the 
God-given power in every teacher that pro- 
duces discipline in a class room. 

What is the most essential object in the 
civic and social life of our state? It is a raw 
material which with a fair educational process 
will produce citizens who are patriotic, honest 
in their dealings, who can read, write and com- 
pute to the extent of first earning a living, 
which with 96 per cent. of our population is 
the main consideration; and second, that the 
citizens can discuss and study and perfect eco- 
nomic demands. Governor Brumbaugh has 
said that at a stated time 92 per cent. of our 
citizens could read and write, while 8 per cent. 
were illiterate. We now aim to add that 8 per 
cent. to the literacy of Pennsylvania. He fur- 
ther said that 88 per cent. of all the crime 
committed in our state is confined to the 8 per 
cent. of illiterates. Teachers are responsible 
for.the subjection of crime to education. But 
the school directors are more nearly respon- 
sible—because you select the teaching force. 

You directors are not good advertisers. You 
should be. You say the other professions do 
not advertise. But they do! The very highest 
in the ministry—even Billy Sunday, the supe- 
riors in law and the most advanced in medi- 
cine advertise by showing their efficiency in 
their respective worlds. So you, too, should 
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demonstrate your efficiency in the selection of 
teachers who will develop efficiently thinking 
men and women. And right here, will you 
consider the method of electing your force 
early after January first? One director said, 
“But think of the ones that are not elected.” 
Yes, do think of them. They have a chance to 
go elsewhere. And the election need not be- 
come public until June. Each teacher could 
receive from the secretary of the board a no- 
tice containing the information of election or 
of non-election. 

We teachers desire to serve in large terms. 
You acknowledge public school teaching as the 
builder of character of our men and women 
who are to serve in social, political and eco- 
nomic living. By this you see we do serve in 
terms of character and life. What we want 
and need of material things would, if received 
for daily use, make William Penn turn over 
and say, “Well, I’m right glad thee has 
awaked.” If you consider the development of 
your children in ethical and vocational living 
of much moment, then the effort expended by 
the teachers to secure any kind of passing re- 
sults is due a remuneration that in part pays 
for the doing. In failure or success you are 
responsible, not the teachers, for the highest 
up always bears the greatest responsibility. If 
you grant this, then look for the teacher that 
can make things go. When you make a divi- 
sion of your financial matters, make the 
amount for teachers’ salaries for the year very 
much larger; then look for and select the best. 

Another wish is to have smaller classes. 
Why? Less work? Oh, no, but more indi- 
vidual work! I had the very happy anticipa- 
tion last September of doing wonders with 
twenty-seven children. But it was only an 
anticipation, for my superintendent gave me 
ten of the slowest, most backward and re- 
tarded pupils from the next grade. It was 
fatal to individual work. If I had had a child 
in that room doing first-grade work, I should 
have complained to the board of directors. 
Exactly one-third of the grade’s time, which 
should have been spent in actual helping of 
very young children, was spent upon pupils 
that ought to have had a special teacher, and 
it is their right to secure the best in the public 
schools. You recognize that my own pupils 
received just two-thirds of their rightful teach- 
ing—they were attending school only two- 
thirds of the time. Much better for them if 
the one-third spent on the backward class had 
been given them out of doors! 

We teachers ought to be given the courtesy 
and right of the board’s and superintendent’s 
rating of our work. Where secret rating is 
tolerated there will be poor work, because 
you do not have confidence in your force. If 
a teacher is doing what is known to be poor 
work, let her know your estimate, and if she 
be a real teacher, she will pull herself out of 
the rut. If she can’t change her mode, then 
it’s up to you to make a change. 

I am going to hastily suggest what you in 
your power could give to us so as to insure 
for the pupils of the state a real workable 
education, for all that the teacher has she 
gives out to her class: A broad general knowl- 
edge; a careful comparison with other schools; 
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free tuition in colleges for degree work; a 
leisure that inclines to social life—many teach- 
ers are too tired from large classes even to 
be civil—I have seen myself in such a state; 
an election of teachers based upon efficiency 
determined by directors’ and superintendents 
who are also efficient in their considerations; 
an education that in its preparation will make 
us glad to be teachers, for as a teacher studies 
and works she becomes so familiar with her 
line of work that she finds opportunity for 
further research work. 

It is your bounden duty to eliminate from 
your force teachers who will not produce re- 
sults. That will be the true salvation of our 
profession. What do we demand as efficiency? 
(2) Three 
years of pedagogical experience. (3) Two 
years for beginners, spent under careful su- 
pervision. (4) A close co-operation in the 
work with those in charge by which I mean 
the superintendent and directors. (5) A leave 
of absence every seven years, for rest, study 
or travel. Good food to produce health. Poor 
salary does not assure such. We have now 
to be prepared to teach the three R’s, etc. We 
have to correct bad habits formed in the 
homes. We are called upon to direct so vigi- 
lantly the pupils in crossing railroad tracks 
that these corporations have in the last five 
years had a splendid reduction in indemnity 
losses. As yet the corporations haven’t sent 
us ten cents’ worth of mileage. It is our duty 
and privilege so to instruct children as to pre- 
vent forest fires in order to protect the forests 
and the state’s water supply. As yet the water 
companies have not offered us a five-gallon 
jug of pure spring water. We help organize 
parent-teacher associations to lessen the fric- 
tion between schools and parents. Yet no 
irate parent, cooled down by this process, has 
offered us a spring hat or a plot of ground in 
the cemetery. We are devising ways to solve 
the problem of school attendance. We assume 
the responsibility of solving school retarda- 
tion. We hope to arrange for pupils to re- 
main in school until they reach the high school 
grade. We hope for a correlation of mental 
and physical tests. We desire more experience 
in regard to the relation of the entering age 
and the subsequent progress of the pupils, and 
whether promotion shall be semi-annual. 

As to the Retirement Annuity Fund for the 
teachers of Pennsylvania: 

Every soldier is appreciated and pensioned, 
as he should be; they went to the front for 
a comparatively brief time—not a life time. 
We teachers are at the front to protect the 
state from wickedness and to assist in prepar- 
ing for the several vocations that make the 
state’s health. The judge receives a maximum 
salary of $8,500 per year. At a 50 per cent. 
pension those men receive $4,250 per year 
after they retire. They are asked to pay noth- 
ing into such a fund; they sit on the bench 
to make decisions concerning the state’s crime 
and wickedness. We teachers educate to keep 
the citizen out of jail. Ought we not to re- 
ceive some consideration? We have small, 
very small salaries, and we can’t save much. 
Many women support others besides them- 
selves. I ask you, in all sincerity, to seriously 
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consider if your character does not impel you 
to keep your teachers in sound mind by knowl- 
edge of better pay and future protection? 
You know the air and work in crowded class 
rooms finishes a teacher very much earlier 
than the duties of other professions. A Re- 
tirement Law will partly offset poor pay, ex- 
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pensive preparation and the physical and men- | 


tal exhaustion attendant upon such serious 
work. 

During the last twenty years the preparation 
for teaching has increased 200 per cent. The 


demands upon teachers have increased 500 per | ° 
| schools shall be opened under the law in 
com. Duras Cie ghat ten years te cost of | your respective districts and whether they 


er cent; wages and 


living has increased 85 e 
ave increased 30 to 


salaries in other fields 
50 per cent. 
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children and for themselves, the benefit of 
your expert and vigilant service. This wise 
provision of the laws is meant to secure and 
retain for the schools all that wider knowl- 
edge, increased efficiency and deeper and 
more devoted interest which experience in 
and familiarity with the duties of his office 
should always insure to the ideal School 
Director. 

In the wide range of your official duties 
you are the men who determine what 


| shall remain open longer than the minimum 


teacher are more in personal expenditure than | 
she receives. The purchasing power of $1000 | 
now is slightly more than the purchasing | 
power of $500 fifteen years ago. If a teacher | 


$1000, she would at this time 
$603.76. In California 
$018; in 


received in 1904 
be actually receiving 
the annual average teacher’s salary is 
New York 


The community demands of the term required by the law. You decide what 


the buildings shall be, where they shall be 
located, what their equipment and furnish- 
ing, from the desk of the pupil to those 
silent but effective teachers, the pictures 
on the wall, whose value is so little ap- 


| preciated. You determine the lighting, the 


$813; in New Jersey $730; and | 


they also have an average ten months’ term. | 


Grand old Pennsylvania drops to an average of 
$554 and an average of eight months’ school. 
New Jersey has a State Retirement. It pays. 
We have a bill to present to this legislature 
that ought to become a law. The minimum 
salary law depends on you and your constit- 
uents to make it effective by an appropriation 
this year. Help the new blood to stay in the 
ranks and grow as you direct. Will you en- 
dorse the teachers that you select to your 
teaching corps? You need not be ashamed of 
your selection if you are honest in the selec- 
tion. I think the majority of you do your 
best, but I beg of you to choose only the com- 
petent and then pay a decent wage for decent 
work in a decent district. I thank you. 


— 
oe 


THURSDAY EVENING. 








_ regular session of the Association 
opened at 8 o’clock. The orchestra 
of the Harrisburg Technical High School 
gave a half-hour’s concert, which was 
heartily applauded. 

The first address of the evening was by 


THE SCHOOL DIRECTOR IN THE SCHOOL WORK. 
Mr. President and School Directors: You 


heating, the toilet arrangements for com- 
fort and for decency. You levy and collect 
the taxes needed. You adopt the text-books 
to be used and the courses of study to be 
pursued, matters of grave importance upon 
which so much may depend. But, greatest 
thing of all, you choose and elect the 
teachers who are to make good all this in- 
vestment of money and time and thought 
and life, and without whom it were all a 
dead machine. Some of these teachers 
may be worth zero or a minus; others in 
large number may pay five or ten per cent. 
upon the investment; some few fifty or a 
hundred percent. or more; now and then a 
loving, unselfish soul, inspiring in every 
touch, born to teach, always. learning, 
thinking little of pay and nothing of tenure 
of office, preaching the high gospel of 
wonder, and living the high life of dis- 
cipleship and reverent service to the 
Master—he or she, will pay a thousand, ten 
thousandfold return upon all monies re- 
ceived for service rendered. Angels such 
teachers are inthe ways of men. And they 
don’t know it! They just go on with the 


| day’s work like ordinary souls, leaving it un- 
Dr. J. P. McCaskey, of Lancaster, publisher | 4 y ge 
of the Pennsylvania School Journal, upon | 


are public officials of a unique order,—with- | 
out salary or fees—holding an office of high | 


honor and grave responsibility. You are 
elected School Directors to serve for a 
term longer than that of any other officials 


in county or state save only the judges of | 


our courts and our senators at Washington. 
You may be, and often are, re-elected term 
after term, succeeding yourselves indefin- 
itely, so long as your grateful constituents 
feel that they canont afford to lose, for their 


| 
| 
| 


consciously for after times, when their 
pupils who have come to know the priceless 
value of life in childhood and youth in such 
an atmosphere and in such companionship, 
out of the undying gratitude of loving 
hearts, rise up to call them blessed. God 
will surely bless all honest workers every- 
where. But these rare teachers, “he hath 
anointed them with the oil of gladness. 
above their fellows.” 

To you chosen men, elect of your various 
communities for moral and manly worth, 
for business efficiency and integrity, for 
scholarship, for common sense in practical 
affairs, for active, intelligent and unselfish 
interest in everything that may contribute 
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to the better life of the community, for 
devotion to the best good of the boys and 
girls in the schools—to you confiding 
parents have entrusted the general oversight 
and direction of the education of their chil- 
dren. It is a high duty and involves far- 
ee responsibility—how far none can 
tell. 

Teachers and pupils soon come to know 
the true School Director as a friend, to 
believe in him and to have affection for 
him, to be glad when he comes and sorry 
when he goes—and he cannot come too 
often. The things he talks about they re- 
member ; the story he tells or reads to them 
many of them never forget; the pictures he 
puts upon the wall hang always in the pic- 
tures gallery of memory ; the trees he planted 
they recognize as his trees after a genera- 
tion has gone by. It is human to enjoy. 
going where the ready hand of the teacher 
and the smiling eyes of all give glad wel- 
come. What good man who has come to 
realize what it is to be a good School Di- 
rector would forego the happy rewards of 
worthy service in this blessed field? We 
had in Lancaster in 1849 and 1850 and 
for some years later in our School Board 
some of our leading clergymen, physicians, 
lawyers, and other citizens of scholarly 
tastes, public spirit and business ability. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, the great organizer 
of the School System from 1835 to 1838, 
was one of its members. That was 65 and 
66 years ago. Some of these men were 
frequent visitors. They always talked to 
the School, and we boys were glad to see 
them come. We had also two or three 
great teachers in that grammar school and 
in the high school—H. W. Gilbert, John 
S. Crumbaugh, and E. E. Higbee, after- 
wards our revered State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. These teachers and 
these school directors gave thought and 
outlook, bias and purpose, to my whole 
after life, and I am grateful to them be- 
yond the power of words to tell it. 

In the complex relations of life which ex- 
ist between you and your schools (the chil- 
dren their parents have put under your 
care) you must influence, for Time at 
least, whether you are conscious of it or not, 
many things that have to do with their 
well-being or their waste of life—and it is 
first-hand direction and influence in so 
many ways. Does this influence of Time 
go on into Eternity? 

‘I tried to have boys think so when I had 
the privilege of living with them for fifty 
years in one of our Lancaster high schools. 
During the last ten years and more of that 
time we learned by heart that we might know 
them “in the dark”—and I did the same 
work here that I required of the boys—some 
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of the best prose and poetry in the lan- 
guage. We could, I suppose, have spent 
the entire day without a book, reciting good 
things from memory, from the Bible and 
elsewhere, for our mutual enjoyment of 
them—and I use the word enjoyment de- 
liberately. This is the best means of fixing 
attention, of suggesting and familiarizing 
the best thought in its best expression and 
of molding taste and character in school 
boys that I have ever known. So say also 
our old boys, as I meet them and in their 
letters. I say this, in passing, to introduce 
this brief and pertinent paragraph that 
every boy in the high school in those days 
know as well as he knew his name: 

“We see not in this life the end of human 
actions. Their influence never dies. In 
ever-widening circles it reaches beyond the 
grave. Death removes us from this to an 
eternal world. Time determines what shall 
be our condition in that world. Eve 
morning when we go forth we lay the mold- 
ing hand upon our destiny, and every even- 
ing when we have done we leave a deathless 
impression upon our characters. We touch 
not a wire but vibrates in eternity—we 
breathe not a thought but reports at the 
Throne of God. Let youth especially think 
of these things, and let every one remem- 
ber that in this world, where character is 
in its formation state, it is a serious thing 
to think, to speak, to act.” 

In this view of the tremendous future that 
lies before each one of us, life in the pres- 
ent world is but the primary school stage of 
the endless life upon which we have entered 
and must influence mightily its next stage 
and all that are to follow. In this view also 
the School Director stands in the school 
work as the potent factor among them all. 
He is the agent putting all others into ac- 
tion, and in a sense responsible for them 
and for their work. Through the teachers 
and supervisors whom he employs and the 
environment of the schoolroom and the 
play-ground which he provides, therefore, 
his influence upon the character and destiny 
of the pupils under his care and upon that 
of their descendants—it may be for gener- 
ations—assumes measureless reach and im- 
portance. For “in teaching the boy we 
are often teaching his grandchildren.” 

To many people who regard only the sur- 
face of things your office of School Di- 
rector may seem of no great importance, 
requiring little time or attention, and your 
work such as can easily be done by almost 
any one. But to the man who looks deeper 
than the surface, and can estimate more 
nearly at their value the really great factors 
in the better life of the community, you 
are doing—along with the Church and the 
Home—the most important work of the 
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commonwealth. The theory of the school 
law is that the child is the most valuable 
asset of the State: that “the child is father 
to the man,” and therefore his proper edu- 
cation in early and later childhood and 
youth should have constant and most 
thoughtful care. “Train up a child in the 
way he should go and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” We hear the 
voice of Wisdom speaking through the ages, 
and we would obey—all of us. 

While the Director stands in the back- 
ground, the source of all authority, the 
teacher is in the forefront of the work and 
far outweighs all other direct agencies 
whatsoever, for “it is the teacher that 
makes the school.” The conscientious and 
intelligent Director regards it his privilege 
and his duty to search for good teachers 
as for hid treasure, to secure such teachers 
for the children if possible, to pay them well, 
and to elect those of tested merit and proved 
fitness for a term of years if they are 
willing to make such agreement. 

Time was, in the early history of our 
school system, when men monopolized the 
work of teaching, and the schools every- 
where in Pennsylvania were in their charge. 
But the situation has changed, and now the 
schools, especially in the towns and cities, 
are almost exclusively in the hands of wo- 
men teachers. Normal schools and other 
training schools are crowded with girls, 
and this unnatural and unfortunate dis- 
proportion of the sexes is sure to become 
greater in the near future. Of course, 
every one knows the fitness and excellence 
of a large proportion of the women teachers 
—some of the best we have ever known 
have been women. But the need of more 
men is imperative, urgent—good men of 
broad and liberal scholarship; able men who 
know and love literature and science and 
music and art; skilled men in the lines of 
manual training and industrial work; gentie- 
men in every sense of that good word “ who 
love God and little children,” and who are 
born to be leadérs among their fellows. 
These men of common sense, and fine 
academic training on the best lines, should 
be induced by every means possible, to take 
up the inspiring life of the school room at 
good salaries, with the familiar tenure “ for 
life or good behavior,” and in comfortable 
and attractive homes provided by the dis- 
trict. 

Home for the Teacher—tThis should be 
one of our strong lines of progress in the 
early future. In some parts of Europe the 
teacher’s home is not at all uncommon. It 
is regarded as a matter of course, like the 
parsonage of the clergyman. It is new 
with us, but already from the more progres- 
sive. West, mainly from the Pacific Coast, 
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three or four hundred such homes are re- 
ported within the past few years. This 
number should increase rapidly, and Penn- 
sylvania should soon be “in it.” Think of 
a teacher like “Domsie” in the Bonnie 
Brier Bush, in such a home, with his 
molding influence upon the thought and 
life and character not only of his pupils but 
also of his friends and neighbors who come 
within the sphere of his influence. 

Good school houses are found almost 
everywhere in Pennsylvania. But where 
is there a home for the teacher or principal, 
a spacious and attractive and comfortable 
teacher’s house in connection with the school 
building? This would be an additional 
reason why a married man of good schol- 
astic attainments, of culture and power, 
should come and make his home in a lo- 
cality that needed him—and what locality 
does not need such a man?—and remain 
there perhaps for a life-time. No manu- 
factory in any community can match its 
schools in importance. Get the best fore- 
man, and make it to his interest to become 
a dominating influence, perhaps the strong- 
est and best in the life of the community. 
A competent head of a good school is 
worth large pay per annum, and a suitable 
house for him to live in should be rated a 
mere bagatelle in the item of salary. We 
recall how that far-sighted school man, Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, used to urge the 
“home for the teacher” sixty years ago. 
If there were thousands of such houses in 
Pennsylvania it would mean benefit to our 
school interests that is simply incalculable. 

What district will set this good example 
and here point the way to better things, 
thus retaining, often for a long life of in- 
creasing usefulness, the best teachers among 
the men of the State in the best work of 
the State? What school district, or what 
man, will build the first such home and in- 
stal im it a high-grade man as teacher? 
Though the house were the best in all the 
district it must be of infinitely less impor- 
tance than the right man living in it. Good 
teachers are all too few everywhere, and to 
be held always at a high rating. But the 
ideal teacher, the man of courage, devotion, 
ability, reverence, scholarship, true insight 
and wide outlook—following afar the teacher 
of Galilee who “came out of Nazareth ”— 
his work is for eternity even more than for 
time. Build him an house! Hold him as 
your most valued treasure. Lose him only 
at death. For with him is the secret of 
the higher life, and in him will your com- 
munity find blessing for generations. 

The Curfew—The Curfew is steadily 
growing in public favor. It is an effective 
means of getting boys and girls off the 
street at night, and so is in the interest of 
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good morals through the formation in youth ‘ who knelt at the chancel rail, laying his 


of good habits of life. During the past 
year a number of towns in Pennsylvania, 
larger and smaller, have enacted ordinances 
requiring those under sixteen years of age 
to, be at home after a certain hour in the 


_ evening. This is usually 9 o’clock, though 


8:30 from October to April would, we 
think, be still better. Every evening the 
bells are rung or steam whistles blown 
fifteen minutes before the hour named. How 
many of us know that Pottsville, Steelton, 
Lewistown, Lancaster, York, Tamaqua, Am- 
bridge, St. Clair, Schuylkill Haven, Swiss- 
vale, Braddock, Rankin, Edgewood, Turtle 
Creek, Chester, Mahanoy City, Wilkes- 
Barre, Shenandoah, and other towns in the 
State, have the Curfew ordinance on their 
statute books? Solely in the interest of 
good morals it has been adopted in hun- 
dreds of towns and cities throughout the 
United States. The Legislature of Penn- 





sylvania has enacted a compulsory educa- | co 
| girls? Care for them is properly the first 


tion law. It could do few better things 
than to enact a compulsory Curfew law. 

So many boys and girls are ruined by 
habits of wrong-doing acquired early be- 
cause no one looks after them to have them 
do well. They go down to seemingly 
hopeless death by thousands and tens of 
thousands. They are wanted everywhere 
that dens of vice may have their victims, 
that the curse of drink and other evils 
may be perpetuated, that human vampires 
may flourish for a time, making blood 
money out of their ruin. How many of 
these men and women there are in every 
generation who pray to Satan rather than 
to God, “Thy kingdom come! Thy will 
be done.”—doing their evil deeds under 
cover of the darkness. The Curfew will 
always mean salvation to some—it may be 
many, it may be few—but any will be in- 
finite gain. 

Boys and girls go wrong through im- 
pure imaginings, a longing for companion- 
ship, desire for adventure, intense curiosity 
often in evil directions. The Curfew would, 
for the time of greatest danger in the 
twenty-four hours of the day, throw the 
bars across their downward road, and send 
them home, away from the temptations of 
the street. “Flee also youthful lusts,” says 
Timothy in the greatest of all books on 
pedagogy, the New Testament, “but follow 
righteousness, faith, charity, peace with 
them that call on the Lord out of a pure 
heart.” “Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil,” says the Lord’s 
Prayer. The Curfew would make it easier 


for many to obey both the injunction and 
the petition. 

Not long ago I heard a venerable bishop, 
as he passed down the line of young people 
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hand reverently upon the head of one candi- 
date for confirmation after another, repeat 
the prayer of the ages; “ Defend, O Lord, 
this thy child with thy heavenly grace 
that he may continue—that she may con- 
tinue—thine forever, and daily increase in 
thy Holy Spirit more and more until he 
come—until she come—unto thy everlast- 
ing kingdom.” What virtue in this sacred 
rite may come to these young people? 
They are gaining strength in ways that 
lead upward into everlasting life. Where 
go their brothers and sisters of the school 
of the street? 

The conservation of our forests, of our 
water-power, our mineral deposits, our fer- 
tile and productive land areas and other 
material interests is urged to-day as never 
before—and rightly so—because the value 
and importance of these things is felt and 
recognized as never before. What of the 
conservation of our children—our boys and 


duty of those in authority in any commun- 
Can the Board of Directors of any 
school district—where there is a town 
whose moral atmosphere would be improved 
by the Curfew—do a better thing for their 
neglected boys and girls now and hereafter, 
as a permanent preventive of evil and safe- 
guard of morals, than to secure its prompt 
adoption? ; 

In Lancaster when this ordinance was 
under consideration, every clergyman in the 
city favored it. It had the support and 
approval of all our churches, and our vari- 
ous humane, charitable and other societies 
and organizations that have in mind the 
moral uplift of our people. Hon. Frank B. 
McClain, our newly-elected Lieutenant- 


. Governor, was Mayor of Lancaster when the 


Curfew was adopted. He did not at first 
favor it but later became convinced of its 
value and of our need of it, and did much 
towards its adoption and enforcement. He 
is enthusiastic over its practical results, 
and commends it to every town in the state. 

May I not appeal earnestly to you mem- 
bers of the Board of School Directors 
throughout Pennsylvania to do what you 
can for the Curfew in every village and 
town and city whose schools are under 
your direction and control. If any Director, 
or other man or woman interested, wishes 
to have a full account of the Curfew cam- 
paign in Lancaster I shall be glad to send 
to him or her the September number, 1913, 
of The Pennsylvania School Journal, which 
contains twelve or fourteen pages that may 
be of value in securing such an ordiance. 
I printed a large edition of this issue so 
as to be able to send it where wanted, and 
without cost to any one desiring it. It has 
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been called for widely, and I have two or 
three hundred copies yet within reach. 

County Board of Education—The re- 
cent extended report on Rural Schools by 
the special committee appointed at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association in 1913, which was 
presented at the Harrisburg meeting of the 
Association in December last, State Supt. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, chairman of the com- 
mittee, contains a number of recommenda- 
tions on progressive lines, among which is 
the following: 

That the county unit of school adminis- 
tration be adopted so far as feasible, in- 
cluding county uniformity of taxation for 
school purposes, and that a small county 
board of education be elected at large with 
the following powers: 1. To levy a county 
school tax. 2. To elect the county superin- 
tendent of schools and his assistants. 3. To 
have general supervision of attendance of- 
ficers throughout the county. 4. To furnish 
supplies at the expense of local boards, when 
they fail to do so promptly. 5. To fix the 
boundaries of local school districts regard- 
less of township lines, and that all other 
powers now conferred by the school code 
upon local authorities be exercised by local 
boards. 

For years there has been little improve- 
ment in the schools of hundreds of town- 
ships in many parts of the State, and little 
can be looked for unless impulse and incen- 
tive come from without and authority from 
above. This County Board would put men 
of better public spirit and greater intelli- 
gence and efficiency in charge of the rural 
school work than are now found in many of 
these backward districts. It would equalize 
the taxes and the school advantages through- 
out the county. All townships would have 
the same school term. It would enable 
many school houses to be so placed, with- 
out regard to arbitrary township lines, that 
they would better meet the needs of the 
children who must now walk long distances 
to reach the proper school in their own 
townships. It would aid in the more ef- 
fective consolidation of schools. It would 
be more favorable in every way to the ad- 
ministration and supervision of the schools. 
And it is the only way that our most 
thoughtful and intelligent leaders in schoool 
affairs suggest to improve in not a few 
localities, the present unsatisfactory and too 
often almost hopeless conditions. 

This County Board looks forward to new 
and better things, and so, like every other 
step in the history of advance in our school 
system it is likely to encounter bitter op- 
position. The school system itself was 
vigorously opposed. The Normal School law 
for the training of teachers passed the 
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Legislature by a single vote. The laws 
for school supervision, for increase in 
length of school term, for increase in 
amount of state appropriation to schools, 
for almost anything and everything in the 
way of progress, including the school code 
with State Board of Education and much 
besides—all of them have had the same 
experience of hostility and opposition. So 
no doubt it will be here, but the County 
Board of Education should soon become a 
factor of recognized efficiency and value 
not only in the several counties but also in 
the state at large. 

Let us look for a few moments at the 
hostile situation in 1834, when the school 
system was adopted. Samuel Breck, of 
Philadelphia, who was born just before the 
Revolutionary War of one of the best fam- 
ilies in Boston, was liberally educated in 
Massachusetts and in France, was a member 
of the House of Representatives from Phil- 
adelphia when Daniel Webster was in the 
Senate at Washington, with perhaps as 
wide acquaintance with the noted men of 
his day in this country and abroad as al- 
most any other man in public life. He had 
himself elected to the Legislature of 1834 
at Harrisburg for one year, with the sole 
purpose of securing the passage of a bill 
for the establishment of a public school 
system in Pennsylvania. He was made 
chairman of the committee on education. 
His purpose seemed a good one to his fel- 
low members though most of them were 
little interested and had no thought of its 
far reach and great importance. He was a 
gentleman of fine courtesy and pleasing 
manners, and he so handled the situation 
that his bill met with little opposition when 
enacted into law. The fight against it 
came later in the year 1834, when the polit- 
ical demagogue, seeing his opportunity, 
aroused the state with the cry of “heavy 
and unjust taxation,” and the Legislature of 
1835 came to Harrisburg determined upon 
the repeal of a law so unfair as to tax one 
man’s property for the education of another 
man’s children! 

Thaddeus Stevens, who was then a mem- 
ber of the House from Adams County 
(Gettysburg), by his convincing argument 
and his thrilling and eloquent appeal, shamed 
his fellow members out of their purpose to 
remove this law of so great promise from 
the statute books. In his old age he spoke 
with satisfaction of this as the most effect- 
ive speech of his life, for it saved the new 
school law in a legislature elected by a 
large majority upon the issue of its repeal, 
and when repeal seemed inevitable. I 
knew Mr. Stevens, and, though he was not. 
the best, the most attractive, or the most 
remarkable, he was the mightiest man I have 
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ever known. During the Civil War in his 
old age, he was second only to Abraham 
Lincoln in influence at Washington. It has 
been well said of him that “he was the 
House of Representatives ” during these mo- 
mentous four years. By -his singleness of 
purpose, his broad grasp of the situation, 
his tremendous intellectual force and will- 
power he broke down all opposition there 
as he had done thirty years before here in 
Harrisburg and always for the common 
weal. It was well done, Old Commoner! 
The State owes you much—the Nation 
vastly more. From 1835 to 1838, Stevens, 
Burrowes and Ritner were known as the 
“triumvirate of Pennsylvania,” and not any- 
where in the history of the state can three 
men be found more devoted to the cause 
of general education than these three men. 

It has been said that, if Pennsylvania had 
been without the saving influence of her 
public school system for the twenty years 
preceding the war, she would have been a 
border state of divided sentiment, there 
would have been no Gettysburg, and the 
government at Washington would not now 
be in existence. How that may be, no man 
can tell. 

In the school world the personal factors 
are the parent, the child, the teacher, the 
supervisor and the school director. 

Let us look for a few moments at the 
child. Not long ago I was attracted by a 
bright little one who had begun to walk 
and was beginning to talk. There she stood, 
or toddled about from hand to hand or chair 
to chair, utterly unconscious of the wide 
range of wonderful things known to those 
about her, and the infinitely wider range of 
greater and more wonderful things all about 
them of which they knew no more than her 
little self. Everything was in miniature, 
eyes and mouth and ears and hands to the 
tiny finger tips, the human form in every 
detail, needing only the growth of years to 
become the fully developed physical being. 
The sudden thought startled me: “Is that 
the size of your soul this day, Baby?” Even 
so. The physical body is but “the house 
we live in,” and takes its form and seem- 
ing at every stage of its development from 
the regnant soul, the spiritual man within 
that controls and dominates the physical, 
that thinks and feels and sees and learns 
and knows, that loves and serves and re- 
members, that dreams and hopes, that 
weighs nothing whatever upon the scales 
where material things are reckoned, that— 
with the right heredity behind it and the 
right environment about it—has grown to 
be Moses or Socrates, John or Paul, Con- 
fucius or Savonarola, Aristotle or Shak- 
speare, Luther or Lincoln. There stood 
the little one smiling! I thought of the 
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Master when he said, “ Suffer little children 
to come unto me and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” And 
again when he said—it is so recorded by 
three of his disciples—‘“ Whosoever shall 
offend one of these little ones it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck and that he were drowned 
in the depths of the sea.” “ Whosoever shall 
“ offend ”—what of him that shall destroy? 
The one reason that I see for the creation 
of this world is that immortal beings may 
come into existence upon it in God’s time 
and in God’s way. After millions, perhaps 
billions, of years of preparation his time is 
now. And his way is through worthy 
parenthood; which thus: becomes the highest 
privilege of Time. “ Children are an herit- 
age from the Lord,” says the Psalmist. Let 
us at home and in the schools—as parents, 
teachers, superintendents and directors— 
see to their training and discipline as if 
we accepted this supreme rating. 

Long ago I had a vision that has never 
faded out of my life. It has been to me an 
inspiration for many a year. In the 
wonder of the early dawn of a day in early 
summer, on a railroad train as it sped east- 
ward, I was in the spirit of the hour and 
seemed in the poet’s world. Off in the 
dim light toward the sloping hillside some 
horses and cattle were stirring, and a little 
creature much smaller than any of them, 
a moving dot in the morning landscape, was 
passing about from one to another, rousing 
up those that had not yet risen, and get- 
ting them together with the evident pur- 
pose of driving them to the barn. In that 
small moving figure they recognized their 
master. 

He little dreams, that child, that he is the 
head and crown of the material creation 
about him; that for him the round world 
was made; that for him the sun was hung 
in the heavens, a flaming sphere equal in 
size to one and a quarter millions of worlds 
like this on which he drives the cattle; that 
for him, in large part at least, the vast 
solar system was planned and brought into 
being through billions of years, across 
which the light of the sun that comes to 
us in eight minutes is eight hours in passing; 
that for him sea and land exist in right 
proportion, that for him the axis of the 
earth was tilted at the proper angle for the 
necessary change of seasons in the round of 
the year; that for him the seven-stringed 
harp of light makes beauty of color as the 
seven-stringed harp of sound makes music; 
that for him is the all-embracing ocean of 
the air, and the all-pervasive, subtle force 
of electricity; that for him exists all the 
wealth of the mineral, the vegetable, and 
the animal world; that all was made for 
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him, that little boy on the hillside, since he 
is the only creature of them all who can be 
taught to weigh and consider, to note 
facts, suggest theories, to discover laws and 
to record them for his own time and for 
the future of his kind and, to appreciate 
and be grateful for what God has given; 
that for him both here and hereafter is the 
knowedge of the wisest and the wisdom of 
the best; that he, that little boy, is made in 
the “image and likeness” of the Divine; 
that his life, with the natural incident of 
death upon the way, should tend always up- 
ward and onward “ever nearing, never 
near to God,” and that one man who shall 
finally attain to the wisdom and stature of 
angelic excellence is worth it all—all and 
more! 

We do well to estimate material things at 
a fair rating. But the world has gone mad 
—and the awful war now raging is but 
another evidence of this fact—in the values 
it has put upon things “that perish in the 
using.” In the great account Fairbank’s 
Scales and the yardstick are hardly in the 
reckoning. This child, inspiring wonder 
and great with destiny, must be educated 
worthily by the home, the church, the 
school. The good father and mother will 
do what they can wisely to rear their 
children. The good teacher and the wise 
superintendent will accept the sacred trust 
the parent confides to them knowing that, 
if they would train their pupils well, it 
must be for two worlds. The poet Lowell 
makes us see a picture we cannot forget 
when he says: “ And behind the dim un- 
known standeth God within the shadow, 
keeping watch above his own.” This is the 
reverent attitude of the School Director in 
the school work. 

The next speaker of the evening was to 
have been Hon. S. D. Fess, Congressman 
from Ohio, but, owing to some important 
legislation being called up in Congress, he 
was unable to be present. His place on 
the program was taken by Dr. S. M. 
Schmucker, of West Chester Normal 
School, who spoke as follows: 


GRAPHIC STORY OF PRISON REFORM. 


Mr. President; Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
wish my friend Fess was here tonight. I 
would rather be down in these seats listen- 
ing to him, but we cannot have him, so 
let us make the best of what there is left. 
I want to speak to you upon a subject which 
has forced its way into my experience. 
You may at first not see the bearing of it 
upon your office and your work, but please 
trust me to say I know well enough what 
your work is, as I have been a teacher for 
years, and I have also had the honor of 
being a school director. I know what your 
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work is, and what I have to say has more 
bearing upon it than you may at first think. 

I have had unusual experience for a 
teacher in biology. I was invited to teach 
for three months in a theological seminary. 
Now this theological seminary happened to 
be in Auburn, New York, where there is a 
large building called the Copper Jug, with 
a copper man on top of it. It is second in 
size to the penitentiaries in New York. My 
experience, of which I desire to speak to- 
night, has to do with that penitentiary with 
which I became acquainted when teaching 
in that seminary. I am an insatiable reader, 
and in the summer rejoice in the fact that 
the sun gets up early, long before I do, and 
I can prop myself up at four in the morn- 
ing and begin to read, and so one Satur- 
day night when I went to bed, expecting 
to get up a little later than usual, I asked 
what they had that I could read when I 
got awake in the morning, and they said: 
“ Anything in the house.” When they sent 
me a catalogue with my name in it, I no-~ 
ticed that Thomas Mott Osborne was to 
speak on “ My Week in Prison.” 

While I was looking around the table I 
happened to find that book, “ My Week in 
Prison.” This I took along and decided 
that I would read it if it was worth while. 
I got to bed early, and thought I would 
read a little while first. I read and read 
and read into the night, and in the morning 
I read as soon as I got awake, and when I 
went down to breakfast I had finished the 
book. Two days after that I met and heard 
Tom Osborne, and later saw his work. 
One day after that there came to us there 
a man of tall build, a sturdy broad-shoul- 
dered fellow, Governor Sulzer. Among 
the things he did for New York, he ap- 
pointed Tom Osborne chairman of the com- 
mittee that had charge of the penal insti- 
tutions of that state. Osborne is independ- 
ently wealthy, member of a family that 
manufactures mowing-machines, and he can 
sit still and see his money grow indefinitely. 
But Thomas M. Osborne does not sit down 
and see his money grow indefinitely. His 
wealth has simply freed him for service, 
and so he accepted the chairmanship of 
this committee. Then he went to the pent- 
tentiary at Auburn and began to look it 
over. He saw in a little while that he was 
not getting anything out of it, that he was 
not seeing anything at all from the outside, 
and he made up his mind that he was going 
to go to jail. 

He had himself committed for one week 
to the Auburn penitentiary. He said to 
the warden when he came, “ Warden, I 
want you to treat me absolutely as you treat 
every other prisoner in this institution,” 
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and he had no reason to think they did any- 
thing else except in these two cases: When 
they “ frisked” me, he says, which consists 
of taking away everything a man has, they 
let me keep my wedding ring, which they 
would not have done for any other man: 
And when they put me into the dark, one 
of the prisoners said, “Tom, are you going 
to the dark?” I said, “I do not know, 
why do you ask?” He said, “I noticed they 
washed the seat today, and if it had been 
any one else, they would not have done 
that.” And so Osborne went to jail, and 
there he got into the prison regime. 

They had a little while before broken the 
lock step, that hideous thing which still 
exists in some of our penal institutions, and 
the thing which takes absolutely all of the 
individuality out of a man, the thing that 
shows that a man has been in jail, because 
he cannot walk as men walk. They still 
had the “ silence,” and that strange mediz- 
val opinion that the only way to keep a 
man from plotting against the prison author- 
ities is to keep him from talking. Not one 
word was said from man to man. They 
were silent at dinner, they were silent in 
the shops, they were silent at work, and 
they went back to their cells in silence. 
They were silent all the time until man’s 
heart and soul revolted against the silence. 
Then they learned to talk in such a way 
that you could not see their lips move, and 
each man learned to understand the other 
and the authorities thought that they were 
silent. Everything that happened in the 
prison every one knew in a little time—and 
Tom Osborne kept silent. Then they put 
him to work, for he was sentenced to work. 
They put him down in the shop and one 
of the other prisoners, Jack Murphy, taught 
him how to weave baskets. Tom Osborne 
says he was a splendid man, one of the 
finest men he had ever met in all his life, 
a prisoner, and he liked to teach because 
it was the only time he dared to talk. 
There Tom Osborne worked his basket, and 
talked to the other prisoners so the warden 
could not see. He learned how they got 
their cocaine into the prison as he worked 
in the shop and talked under his breath 
with motionless lips to his fellows. The 
week was nearly up, and he had had all the 
miseries of the prison life but the misery 
of the “dark.” This is where they sent 
men who did not obey. There was only 
one door opening into it, and that was 
closed with a bar. There were six cells 
side by side, and when a man was sent 
away for punishment he was sent into “ the 
dark.” The worst part of it all was that 
they were sent to the dark because they 
talked to their fellow-men. One fellow 
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was sent to the dark because a fellow he 
had known in New York came to the jail, 
and as he was passing by he just gave him 
anod. They sent him to the dark for three 
days because he nodded to him. 

Osborne said to the warden, “This af- 
ternoon I am going to the dark.” The 
warden said, “Do not do it, Tom, Do not 
do it, Do not do it.” But Osborne said, 
“Yes, I have got to know this thing to 
the bottom,” and then the warden said, 
“Well, Tom, do not stay over night.” “I 
won’t answer for that, but I am going to 
the dark this afternoon.” That afternoon 
while working he picked up the lid of a 
basket and chucked it across the shop. The 
keeper said, “Go get it.” Tom did not 
move. The keeper said, “Get that or you 
go to the dark.” Tom sat still. They went 
up and grabbed him and led him up and 
shoved him into one of these six doors 
opening into a dark room. The warden 
went out and shut the door, and they were 
locked up in it. The fellows began to call 
“Who is it?” He said “Tom Osborne.” 
They said “ Hello, Tom,” and these fellows 
knew that this fellow was in jail. They 
knew it because somebody had taken a 
knife and gone to a steam pipe and, with a 
telegraphic code, had told them all about it 
down there in the dark. Two fellows told 
him what to do to make himself more com- 
fortable, how to take his coat off and lay 
it in the upper corner as there were not so 
many rivets in that corner. He began to 
ask who were there, and right next to him 
found a fellow who ought to have been in 
the hospital. He had a high fever. There 
he lay, tossing in his fever, on the floor of 
his cell, and right next to him was a fellow 
who was cheering him up all the time. 
Osborne said, “ Who are you?” He said, 
“ Black Jack Murphy.” 

There are two Jack Murphys, one red 
and the other black, and then Tom Osborne 
knew Black Jack Murphy. Seventeen years 
before this he and two other fellows had 
gone into a bank at night, and when the 
watchman came around one of them shot 
him. He went to the chair, and the other 
two got twenty years in jail. Black Jack 
Murphy took his first chance he got to hit 
the keeper on the head and almost killed 
him. He almost got away. When they 
brought him back they made his sentence 
so that it was practically for life, and from 
that day Black Jack Murphy’s hand was 
against every man who came near him. 
They never dared take him from cell to 
cell without two men heavily armed, one on 
each side of him—and then it was a job. 
His hand was against every man who had 
anything to do with authority in that jail. 
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He was more feared than any other man in 
the jail. The night came and they brought 
in a tincup full of water and a little dry 
bread. That was all those men were to 
have. They passed it to the sick boy. They 
passed it to Jack Murphy. Jack had been 
in the dark for the past three years, Black 
Jack got his bread and water, and the sick 
boy got his, and the rest got their bread 
and water, and the man went out. The 
sick boy tossing about with his fever in 
the course of half an hour upset his water, 
and there he was—who ought to have been 
in a hospital—on an iron floor with nothing 
to drink all night long and getting worse 
and worse. Tom began to tell stories, and 
got Black Jack Murphy to tell stories, and 
they simply spent that time trying to keep 
his mind off the sickness, so that he would 
not miss his water. 

When the door opened and the keeper 
came in and the rest of them knew that it 
was no time for the keeper, they called out, 
“Hello, Tom, are you going to leave us?” 
Tom said, “I don’t know.” They said “Do 
not go,” and Tom said, “No, I will stay, 
boys,” and they clapped him. Then he said 
to the keeper, “That fellow next door to 
me is sick, and he has no water. Get him 
some water before you go.” The keeper 
said, “He gets his water tomorrow morn- 
ing at six o’clock,” and went out and shut 
the door. When the morning came Tom 
Osborne was a wreck. He was absolutely 
broken up. He was a man of great strength. 
He suffered more perhaps than the other 
prisoners, because he was there only for 
the sake of the other men. When he came 
out of that jail the next day, he had a new 
motive. So about the middle of the next 
week he went back to the jail and called for 
Jack Murphy, not black Jack Murphy, but 
red Jack-Murphy. He went up to him and 
said, “ See here, Murphy, this thing has to 
be changed down here; this grinding men 
to pieces. No man can go out of here and 
be a man. I am going to change it and I 
want you to help me,” and when he and 
Jack Murphy were done they had made up 
a scheme of a self-government club. 

What do you think of that—a self-gov- 
ernment club in jail? Here is a man who 
proposed to try self-government among the 
prisoners in jail. They worked it out and 
they put it in action in Auburn prison, and 
they said, Any prisoner in this jail, no mat- 
ter what his record may be, is eligible to 
membership in this club. He has to promise 
first that he himself will obey every rule; 
second, that he will assist in seeing that 
others obey every rule, not report them but 
assist by telling them not to break rules 
for the sake of other prisoners; and third, 
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that he will, if called upon, act upon a com- 
mittee to discipline prisoners who do not 
conform. Out of fourteen hundred pris- 
oners in the jail eleven hundred joined at 
once, and the next evening eleven hundred 
men were turned loose for an hour in the 
prison yard to do anything they pleased 
within that hour. They played ball, they 
played tag, a lot of them danced, they did 
anything under the sun that school boys 
would do at recess. Eleven hundred: of 
them were there and not a keeper about, and 
when the time was up the bell rang and 
eleven hundred men walked back to their 
cells; and then the thing went along and 
they appointed committees, and when the 
time came to go to dinner, these fellows 
came out of their cells and walked down, 
no lock step, no even march. They walked 
down as you and I would walk down. They 
talked to each other at dinner, and they 
talked to each other at work. Why, the 
whole thing was changed. As soon as a 
man did not behave, his neighbor suggested 
that he would get the rest of them into 
trouble. 

The next Sunday somebody was kind 
enough to ask me whether I would come 
down during the morning service and talk 
to these prisoners, and I was delighted to 
do it. It gave me a chance to see these 
prisoners that I had heard about, and so 
I went down on Sunday morning, and the 
men had the whole thing in their own 
hands. Their own band played and their 
own choir sang. I looked out and saw 
many of the prisoners before they saw me. 
There were no stripes on any of them. 
Each man had on his own, Sunday suit, and 
they looked clean and nice. Each man had 
his own iron slop bucket in his cell, and 
heretofore Sundays they hated because on 
Sundays most of the keepers were away, 
and they could not get out and many of 
them had to sit until night with that slop 
bucket unemptied. Now these men go down 
to the place, and empty and rinse their 
buckets and here in the yard each man had 
put his bucket down on the ground and 
was sitting on it, and as I came through 
there the band was playing a voluntary in- 
troduction to the service of the morning. 
What do you think they were playing? 
The tune was “ Hail, Hail, the Gang’s all 
Here.” I do not suppose that most of them 
knew what they were playing, but I did. 
When the time came for the anthem some 
fellow got up to sing. The tune he was to 
sing was, “I want what I want when I 
want it”—and if there ever was a place 
where a man did not get what he wanted 
when he wanted it it was in the Auburn 
penitentiary. 
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My heart just leaped to say something 
worth while to these men; something, if I 
could, that would reach these men, if it was 
in me to reach them; and I knew it must 
be something simple, something plain. Just 
then there came to my mind a story as I 


‘sat there. These men were sitting there, 


and the sun was shining in through the 
trees, and the little flecks of sunshine were 
on the ground and on the men, and when I 
got up I told them a little story that I 
want to let me tell you, for I really think 
it is pretty and I want you to hear it. 

A mother and her little child went into 
a room darkened in the summer to keep it 
cool, and when they got in there the sun 
was shining through a little chink in the 
shutter, and made a spot of gold on the 
floor, and the little boy said, “ Mother, what 
is that?” and the mother with rare insight 
said, “ My boy, that is the smile of God.” 
A little later she heard the lad’s hands 
clapping and she turned around and the 
little fellow was standing right on the spot 
and he said, “ Mamma, I am standing in 
the smile of God.” Twenty years later 
that boy came quickly home called by the 
summons that has brought so many of us 
home—thank God! that summons has not 
yet come to me—to look for the last time 
on the face of his mother, and when he had 
laid her away and came to look into the 
effects and things that she had laid away, 
he found in one of the drawers of her 
bureau a box, and in that box was a little 
pair of shoes, and on the shoes a tag on 
which was written, “ These are the shoes 
my darling wore when he stood ‘in the 
smile of God.’” 

And these men had been away from home 
so long and their hearts were so tender, 
when they thought of home and their dear 
mothers, and remembered their own chil- 
dren—the little story of the child that stood 
in the smile of God got that great group of 
men and held them while I told them what 
I wanted to say to them. A few days later 


Tom Osborne said to me and some more’ 


of us, “ Come down, bring a bunch of you 
men and come down, and we will show you 
this prison, show it to you working.” And 
when we went down he said I want to give 
each of you to a member of the Executive 
Committee and they will take you around 
and answer any questions you want. 

I was looking around over the group 
when Tom Osborne came up with the men. 
He said, “By the way, Mr. Schmucker, 
here is a man who would like to be your 
guide. He wants to guide the fellow who 
spoke about the boy that stood “in the 
smile of God.” It was coming back—this 


fellow wanted to guide me around for that 
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story. I said, “ Who is he, Mr. Osborne? ” 
Osborne said, “ Jack Murphy.” And it was 
Black Jack Murphy, the desperate prisoner, 
the man ‘who was the dread of the keepers. 

Then I recalled what Osborne had told 
me a few weeks before I had come down 
to the prison. He had said to the warden, 
“T want to see Jack Murphy. I am going 
down to the dark to Jack Murphy.” The 
warden said, “Keep out, he is the worst 
man we have.” But Osborne said, “I want 
to go and see Murphy.” “ Well,” said the 
warden, “You have a right to go if you 
want to,” but he added: “Tom, keep out 
of that man’s cell.” When I got down, 
said Osborne, I looked in and there sat 
Jack. There was just enough light—the 
door was still open—so that I could distin- 
guish where he was sitting, and Jack told 
me this himself later. He said, “When I saw 
that man, and saw him looking through the 
cell, and saw the tears running down his 
cheeks, and knew that it was for me that he 
was crying, something broke in me. I said to 
the keeper, ‘Open the door.’” The man 
said to Osborne, “I dare not let you in 
there.” But the door went open. 

Jack Murphy himself put it to me this 
way, “And then that man came in to me 
with not so much as a toothpick, and no- 
body else had approached me for years 
without a revolver. He sat down beside me 
and said, Jack, we’ve got a club of men 
who are going to take care of themselves, 
and I want you to join it—and I want you 
to play the game. I said, Tom, I will— 
and I will prove it to you. You tell the 
warden that I said I want to play the game, 
and here is the proof.” 

He reached down in his mattress, and 
pulled something from it. A key dropped 
out, which he had made in the dark by 
bending tin. He went over and put it 
into the door of the cell, and it unlocked 
it. Then he got a gas pipe pounded shut 
at the end. He had it filled with nails and 
pieces of tin and different things. He had 
saved the sulphur of match boxes which 
would have exploded. The thing would 
have made a deadly weapon. He gave me 
the key to his cell, and the weapon to the 
man who opened the door. “ Take these to 
the warden,” he said, “and he will know 
that I am going to play the game.” 

Jack also told me this: “ And now I am 
on the executive committee and there is 
only one office higher for me, but I don’t 
want that place.” If there are anv who are 
office-seekers, watch this. Said I, “ Why, 
Jack?” He said, “We have got a good 
man there now.” Friends, that is one 
reason for not wanting office—we have got 
the right man there now. 
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After a while he said to me, “ What do 
you want to see, Professor?”—they all 
call me professor—and I said, “ Anything 
at all, Jack.” The first thing he imagined 
I would want to see was the death cells. I 
could not see anything but the doors. 
“Would you like to see the machinery?” 
I said I would. I said, “I am very much 
interested in machinery,” and he took me 
down to the dynamo house. The man who 
ran the dynamo was also a convict. They 
had men in that jail who could do anything. 
This man had been an electrician. The 
address I made in that prison was as per- 
fectly taken by a stenographer as any ad- 
dress I have ever made in all my life. 
Yes, you can find men to do anything in 
this prison, almost anything at all. Then 
the man who ran the dynamo house said 
to me, “Do you want to see the dynamo 
that kills them?” I did not want to, but 
I did not say so. I said, “ Yes, let’s see it,” 
and he took off all of its wrappings. “See 
here! Tell me how many people does 
that thing keep from murder?” ‘ Not one,” 
says Jack Murphy. “ Why the fellow that 
does murder never thinks anything until it 
is done. He does not think of it until it’s 
done, and he comes into the death cell. 
That is the first time the thing ever gets 
into his mind at all.” 

I wonder whether I can make you under- 
stand this thing. 

Now, as we came along through the 
dynamo room, there stood a table and on 
the table was a tin cup, and that cup was 
filled up with black tea. There were three 
or four pieces of dry bread, very dry bread, 
and almost everybody came up to Jack and 
said, “ How is the smile of God?” Jack 
knew by this time that I was not looking 
upon him as some strange wild animal, and 
I felt that he did not, and he took me by 
the hand and looked up into my face and 
said, “We have not much to offer, but 
would you take tea.with us?” I said “ In- 
deed I will, Jack.” And the fellow looked 
around in the engine room for anything 
that would: hold tea. He found two things 
and filled them up. They each took one 
and gave me the regular tin cup and we 
sat down together there, and I held up my 
cup to them as if drinking a health, an 
honest desire for the welfare of the men. 
I have taken the Lord’s supper at the Lord’s 
table, but I never ate a more consecrated 
meal than at that table. It was the cup 
of fellowship by the men who respected 
each other, and together we drank and ate, 
and I left that room—and they were mine. 

When I said “ Good bye” to Jack Murphy 
that night he held out his hand for me. 
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He did not say one’ word about himself or 
one word about getting out—I know that 
Tom Osborne expects to have a pardon 
for him some day—he said to me, it was 
the last thing he did say, “They tell me 
you talk a great deal. Whenever you get 
a chance, say a good thing for the boys. 
They are treating us right here now—but 
there are not many places where they are 
doing it.” 

I have noticed since then that they put 
a banker in jail for taking money, and 
they never found the money. In a little 
while the warden had an automobile and 
the banker was his chauffeur, and going 
around New York and doing his business 
and somebody found it out, and they had 
an investigation, and the warden was dis- 
charged. 

Glynn was just about to stop being gover- 
nor of New York, when some one came to 
him and said that he ought to make Tom 
Osborne warden of Sing Sing. He said 
Tom would not take Sing Sing, and the 
man said, “Try him.” Glynn sent for Os- 
borne and asked him if he would take the 
wardenship of Sing Sing. Tom. said, 
“There would be no use. You go out of 
office in a few weeks, then Whitman comes 
in and he will appoint aman.” Glynn said, 
“Tf you will take it, I will see about that.” 
He went to Whitman and told him the 
story, and Whitman said “I will reappoint 
Osborne if he will take it.’ That million- 
aire has allowed himself to be appointed 
warden of Sing Sing, and the same peni- 
tentiary rules that prevailed in Auburn are 
now going into force in the most famous 
penitentiary in the whole country. It will 
make men out of these men if there is a 
chance left. 

Now comes the part of the story that 
has to do with you. It is vou and I that 
have to see to it, so far as lies in our 
power, that these men do not get there. 
What is the meaning of it? If you know 
anything at all about prison life you know 
that a great part of them are just about as 
good as you and I. Only one or two or 
three things put many of them there. They 
were left to run wild, or born among un- 
favorable circumstances. Now and then 
one is put there who ought not to be there. 
The poor fellows have never lived up to 
the law of God all their lives. I put my 
hands on the shoulder of one young fellow 
only twenty years old and said, “ My boy, 
how long have you been here?” He said, 
“Nearly three years. I get out in a month.” 
And then I looked into his eyes as earnestly 
as I knew how and I said to him, “ You are 
not coming back here?” He said, “I do 
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not know.” I said, “This place is hell.” 
He said, “It sure is.” “Then you do not 
want to come back?” “TI surely do not, 
but they tell me that if you are here twice 
you always come back.” Said I, “They 
lie. When you get out of here see to it 
that nothing happens to you that by any 
possibility you can ever be brought back.” 
But he looked at me and said, “ They tell 
me when you have been here twice you will 
come back.” Ah, friends! the pitiful hor- 
ror of the boy of twenty-one years with 
two prison sentences, looking forward to his 
mother. What shall we do? 

Friends, it is so simple that you will not 
believe me, but I have been teaching for 
nearly thirty years—and I know. I have 
seen many boys grown up to manhood—and 
I know. The thing to keep them out is to 
see that the boy or girl learns, when a boy 
or girl, to do the best he knows how 
every day the ordinary little task of life. 
That is all. That is the whole of it. See 
that he never knows anything different 
from that. See that the boy comes to 
school when it is time for him to come to 
school. See that the teacher gets to the 
classes at the proper time. See that each 
child starts to school at the beginning of 
the year. See that when the school opens 
they are there for the first day of school. 
See that they do not like to stay out of 
school. See that they maintain the disci- 
pline of the school; and they will get into 
the way of doing their duty and doing it 
at the right time. You will thus develop 
the soul and make steady the character in 
the boy and girl. See that they do the 
thing that is to be done at the time it is to 
be done, and that they do it to the best of 
their ability. See that the pupils are encour- 
aged to do their work the best they know 
how. See that they never neglect their 
work—which is their duty. That is the thing 
that matters more than anything else. And 
if you will simply drill the boys and girls 
to do their duty along the ordinary lines 
of life you will have formed in them a 
character which will make it practically im- 
possible for them to become the derelicts 
that fill our prisons—and they will grow 
up to be stanch and honest citizens. They 
may never be great, but they will be that 
sturdy backbone of American citizenship 
which is stronger than that of any other 
nation. The honest toil of daily life will 
produce in us the vitality and strength that 
are the most important and best outcome 
and result of the training given in our 
schools. 
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FRIDAY MORNING. 





i ae Friday morning session was held 
as heretofore, in the Auditorium of 
the Harrisburg Central High School. The 
exercises for the morning were opened 
with the regular devotional exercises with 
the pupils of the High School. Vocal and 
instrumental music was furnished by the 
pupils and the high school orchestra. 

At the conclusion of the musical program, 
Dr. Samuel Hamilton, Superintendent of 
Allegheny county, addressed the students as 
follows: 


A PEACE DAY VIEW OF WAR. 


It seems unwise for me to take the time 
of the convention this morning unless I can 
present some theme of interest and impor- 
ance to both directors and students. I 
therefore desire to discuss with you “A 
Peace Day View of War,” in the hope that 
directors will return to their districts to 
have Peace Day appropriately celebrated in 
their schools. 

Such celebrations aré vital in themselves. 
A knowledge of history as mere facts 
lodged in the mind is of little value, unless 
these ‘facts enter the stream of thought and 
emerge as opinions, conclusions, convictions, 
and ideals that affect the civic and moral 
life of the individual. To this end every 
school should observe Peace Day, not only 
to create ideals of peace in contrast with 
those of war, but also to vitalize the study 
of history, beyond the mere accumulation of 
dead facts to be hoarded as useless mental 
lumber. 

This theme is most appropriate now. It 
is practically 100 years since the signing of 
the treaty of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States at Ghent.» A century 
of peace between two great nations facing 
each other over a boundary line of 3000 
miles is in itself an unanswerable argument 
against the necessity of war. And this 
theme is a timely one, when churches, 
schools and civic clubs are appropriately 
celebrating this international event. 

The Peace Movement is the greatest 
world-movement of the age. Its history 
fills volumes and its advocates include many 
of the noted men and women on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Statesmen, scholars, phi- 
lanthropists, business men and men of let- 
ters are working side by side in its interest; 
and, until the opening of the present Euro- 
pean War, the spirit of international broth- 
erhood and co-operation seemed stronger 
than at any former period. But hot-headed 
dogmatism was in the saddle. It touched 
the centers of control, and Europe became 
and continues an armed camp; a living in- 
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ferno; the rivers are running red with 
blood; Belgium and northern France are 
human slaughter pens; and the keen-edged 
sickle of death is laying low the grain of 
human life as never before since the dawn 
of history. And how sad to think that this 
war, the most unnecessary we are told, of 
the ages, with its suffering, its cost in blood 
and treasure, its retarding effect upon civili- 
zation and human progress—how sad to 
think that it might have been averted but 
for the selfishness and hate of a dozen men! 
A few funerals in Europe last June would 
have prevented the war and continued the 
spirit of international harmony and peace. 

Every good citizen ought to know some- 
thing of this great Peace Movement—its 
origin, its purpose, its progress, its plans, 
its history and the great world personali- 
ties back of it. 
war, not the virtues of peace, that I would 
present; for the time has come in the prog- 
ress of humanity for a calm discussion of 
this subject, and for the formation and crys- 
tallization of social sentiment against war 
as the great enemy of our race. 

Society justly extols the soldier of the 
past, who hastened to the front at the call 
of his country, to offer his life in some 
great cause. Society always has honored, 
and it should continue to honor, such sol- 
diers, living or dead. But the policy of war 
in this age is an “eternal fallacy” and in 
the name of humanity and the war-battered, 
tax-laden victims of the race, in the name 
of the Prince of Peace, civilization must 
find a better way of settling international 
disputes. A better method will be found. 
Possibly an international Supreme Court to 
settle disputes, and an international army 
and navy to police the world and enforce 
the findings of the court, are among the 
best agencies yet suggested. 

Some wars in the past were justifiable. 
Great questions of right, truth and justice 
were at stake and there was no other power 
save war to which appeal could be made. 
There may be some such wars in the future, 
but it is doubtful if any cause in the last 
analysis will justify one civilized nation in 
going to war with another. These are days 
of mediation, of arbitration, of treaties, and 
ambassadors, of international law and inter- 
national courts, of right, reason and justice, 
of Hague tribunals and peace conferences. 
Surely the pen and the tongue are mightier 
than the sword; and reason and justice 
ought to be mightier in their arguments 
than siege guns or rifles. And with these 
agencies of peace, nations ought to be able 
to settle their disputes without reverting to 
war. 


War is the primal curse of nations. It is 
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human suffering or organized and brutal- 
ized; human butchery organized and sys- 
temized; mass-murder organized, system- 
ized, legalized. From the civic point of 
view it is economic waste organized, legal- 
ized, capitalized and systemized; national 
retardation organized, captalized, subsidized 
and systemized. Frequently it is injustice 
organized, captalized, legalized, systemized. 
It breeds poverty, famine, pestilence and 
disease; it destroys homes, robs childhood, 
breaks hearts, kills men and curses nations. 
It often tramples upon right, smites down 
justice, unfurls the banner of unholy ambi- 
tion, and enthrones selfishness and might. 
In short, viewed from any angle, it stands 
convicted as the primal curse of nations 
and the blood-gorged enemy of the race. 

1. The social sentiment of the race should 
be against war because it is medieval, bru- 
talizing, barbarous, inhuman and wholly 
contrary to the teachings of the lowly 
Nazarene. As the great Prince of Peace 
His policy was, “ Peace on earth and good 
will to men.” War enthrones Him as an 
evil genius whose policy is “ War on earth 
and ill-will among men.” While on earth 
He said, “ Blessed are the peace-makers ” ; 
but one would think that the war lords read 
it “Blessed are the war-makers.” When 
about to quit the world He said, “ My peace 
I leave with you;” but the war lords have 
seemingly forgotten this message. Through 
the law He says, “Thou shalt not kill”; 
but the rule of war is kill, destroy, burn, 
slay, and slaughter. War suppresses moral- 
ity, brutalizes men, dries up the fountains 
of human sympathy, deadens the religious 
life of the nation and is in every way an- 
tagonistic to the policies of the Prince of 
Peace. 

2. Social sentiment should be opposed to 
war because of its tremendous cost. The 
world’s war debt last August was $42,000,- 
000,000; that is an average of $30 for each 
person. The war debt of Europe prior to 
the opening of this war was $26,000,000,000, 
The present war debt adds $2,000,000,000 
a month of it. The annual interest on war 
debts in Europe at the beginning of this 
war was $1,150,000,000; equal in some 
places almost to a farm rental on property. 
That debt can never be paid as long as 
armed peace is the policy of nations. The 
interest is $2000 per minute. The people 
can scarcely pay it. When, under the pres- 
ent policy, will they be able to pay the prin- 
cipal ? 

War is impossible without money. Some 
peace advocates see the rainbow of promise 
in the hesitancy of the great international 
money lenders to finance war measures. 
These far-sighted financiers see the futility 
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of lending money to one nation to destroy 
their bonds and securities in another; and 
yet for some reason this hope has ended in 
disappointment. 

In the matter of cost, armed peace is not 
much better than war. Annually, in times 
of peace, the world spends $4,000,000,000 
on armaments and mobilization. If the na- 
tions deliberately tried to keep their people 
in poverty, no better plan than war could 
be devised. Standing armies draw millions 
of men from all lines of productive industry, 
supply them with costly equipments, put 
them on the payroll, and feed them from 
the world’s supply which is barely above 
the daily demands made upon it. The ranks 
of the food producers are reduced to a 
minimum and those of the non-producing 
consumers so augmented that food is neces- 
sarily scarce and costly. To maintain 
these non-producers and furnish them with 
costly engines of destruction, is a drain 
upon the public treasury and a financial 
load upon the people that is burdensome in 
the extreme, keeping the nations and their 
people in poverty. In short, if war were a 
blessing as great as education, it could 
scarcey be tolerated by society because of 
its cost. 

3. The social sentiment of the world 
should be against war because of its bru- 
tality, inhumanity, cruelty and suffering and 
its frightful toll of human life. No artist 
can portray or pen describe and no tongue 
can express the coarse brutality, the sicken- 
ing cruelty and the barbaric inhumanity of 
war. 

Napoleon’s famous march to Moscow was 
a drama of death. The point of this un- 
fortunate invasion was Kovno. To-day in 
the public square of that city, on a shaft 
set up by Czar Alexander, one may read 
this inscription: “ Russia surprised in 1812 
by an army of 700,000; only 70,000 re- 
passed the frontier.” What a record of 
failure! What a campaign of slaughter, 
starvation, exposure and death! 630,000 
picked men sent into eternity between June 
and December to satisfy the ambition of 
one man, In a Russian blizzard in June, 
the weather was so cold that 10,000 horses 
from middle and southern Europe froze to 
death. Soldiers stood in the icy waters of 
the rivers up to their shoulders in mid- 
winter, building bridges, when the chill and 
exposure killed ninety-per cent. of the work- 
ers. Ten days after the retreat from 
Moscow began there was neither bread nor 
meat for the army. The murderous Cos- 
sacks hung upon the flanks and the rear 
and slaughtered the soldiers by the thou- 
sand. The cold was intense; but starvation 
—stern, pitiless and uncompromising star- 
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vation—was a greater enemy than Cossack 
or cold. Men who had stood shoulder to 
shoulder in battle, who had been compan- 
ions and friends for years, fought each 
other to the death for a morsel of miser- 
able food. Others dropped by the wayside 
too weak to rise to fight a hopeless battle 
with hungry wolves which followed by 
thousands, or to die by the stern mandate 
of a Russian winter. It is painful to-day 
even to read the account of this campaign 
of torture and suffering, starvation and 
death. The record is so horrible, so revolt- 
ing, that he who reads is forever the un- 
compromising enemy of war. 

But the cruelty, torture and suffering 
of the present war and its enormous toll of 
human life are not less revolting than in 
the past. Trenches nine miles long were 
filled with dead at the battle of the Aisne. 
In another part of the field the soldiers 
built lines of defense with the bodies of 
their dead comrades. The Marne, choked 
with bodies of slain soldiers actually over- 
flowed its banks. In front of the forts at 
Liege there were acres literally piled with 
dead that had to be burnt to avoid pesti- 
lence. The whole story of war, past and 
present, is such a portrayal of brutality, 
cruelty, inhumanity, savagery, torture and 
human suffering and demands such a toll of 
human life, that the social sentiment of the 
world outside of the ruling dynasties, is gen- 
erally against it. And what a reproach it 
is to the democracy of this age that these 
dynastic rulers and the selfish diplomats 
who seldom go to the front themselves, or 
pay the costs of carnage, can offer their 
sacrifices by the million on the blood- 
drenched altar of war! 

4. But there is an inevitable result of 
war even more ruinous to the race, if pos- 
sible, than the poverty it entails and the 
cruelty, brutality and human suffering that 
marks its course. It saps the vitality of 
nations, kills off the best specimens of the 
race, as David Starr Jordan points out, and 
thereby perpetuates the rule of the weak, 
the inefficient and the unfit. Like begets 
like. In Europe the wars of Napoleon 
struck down the picked men of the nations, 
—young, strong, large, vigorous, healthful. 
This left the weak, the inform, the timid 
and the inefficient to propagate the race. 
Little wonder that there wars reduced the 
average height of men in France two inches, 
as one historian asserts. This loss in sta- 
ture may be measured, but who can esti- 
mate the loss of France and to Europe in 
courage, initiative, vitality manhood, char- 
acter and efficiency? The man of destiny, 
goaded by military ambition and desire to 
rule, literally loadéd Europe with impover- 
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ished blood, impaired vitality and reduced 
in efficiency; and the results of that burden 
after a hundred years, are still visible. 

As is the seed, so is the harvest. Rome 
perished when the Romans degenerated. 
Spain ceased to be a world-power, when 
Spanish blood lost its vitality. Greece en- 
tered upon what seems to be a perpetual 
decline, when the blood of the barbarian 
was mixed with that of the Athenian and 
the Spartan. In one of the slums of Lon- 
don to-day there are 200,000 human wrecks 
who cannot bear arms in the present war. 
And what a harvest the slums and the wars 
of the world are preparing! No nation can 
long retain its vitality and virility when only 
the infirm, the weak, the timid and the runts 
from the slums are left as the progenitors 
of the statesmen, the artists, the poets, the 
scholars and the business men of the race. 
What a high type of manhood, of intellec- 
tual and moral efficiency, what art, what 
science would be ours to-day, if war had 
ceased at the Christian era! If the golden 
age of Greece with its art, its literature 
and its efficiency had been permitted to 
dominate the world instead of being turned 
aside by war what would be the civiliza- 
tion of the race to-day! The world must 
wait possibly 100 years for the conditions 
that ought to be ours in this age, because 
the best brains, the best men, and the best 
blood of the nations have been consumed 
by war. All the inventions that have pro- 
moted human progress, all the discoveries 
that have conserved human life, all the 
agencies that have advanced and enriched 
civilization might have been ours 100 years 
ago, if life, genius and efficiency had not 
been wasted by war. 

Indeed, the student of human progress 
must be blind not to see that this pestilence, 
ever present since the dawn of history, 
brings sadness and mourning to countless 
millions, saps the vitality of nations, kills 
off many of the best men of each succeed- 
ing age, perpetuates the rule of the unfit, 
wastes the world’s treasures in gold and 
human efficiency, and thereby retards the 
progress and development of the race. 

The causes of many of the great wars 
of the world have been silly and trivial in 
the extreme. No better argument is needed 
to show that many of the great wars of 
the past were unnecessary—than an exam- 
ination of their causes. The wars of 
Europe in the main “have been king-made 
wars, or emperor-made wars, or Czar-made 
wars for selfish ends.” The divine rights 
of kings, the dynastic idea, the autocracy 
of imperialism and the principle of absolute 
right to rule have turned the pruning hooks 
of Europe into swords, drenched the con- 
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tinent with blood, sounded the war bugle of 
the nations, and turned the fruitful farms 
into war camps again and again almost 
without cause. 

The advice of a French hypnotist is said 
to have caused the Russo-Japanese war 
which cost 556,900 lives and $2,250,000,000 
The grand dukes of Russia were exploiting 
a huge timber deal in Manchuria. They 
needed the Czar as a partner that their 
rule and exploitation might be absolute. 
At that time the “little Father” was under 
the spell and domination of a French hyp- 
notist, who for a time was the real ruler 
of Russia. For a consideration, he per- 
suaded the Czar to invest $3,000,000 in the 
timber deal. Thereafter the grand dukes 
threw restraint to the winds, disregarded 
law and contracts, policed their timber 
claims with Russian soldiers and trampled 
upon the rights of Japan and Manchuria. 
This was regarded as a violation of treaty 
regulations, and Japan declared war. The 
world knows the result. But the Czar prob- 
ably never knew what was done in Man- 
churia by the timber sharks, or why the 
Frenchman thought the timber deal such a 
promising investment. But Russia was 
worsted in a cruel war; the poor peasants 
were saddled with an additional war debt 
of $4,000 for each slain soldier; and the 
nation was humiliated in the eyes of the 
world because of the sins of four grand. 
dukes and a French hypnotist. Was that 
war necessary? If the spirits of the slain 
dead could speak from across the gulf 
over which no voice has yet floated, the 
tongues of the half-million soldiers who 
died for the dishonesty of five men would 
answer “ Nay!” in tones louder than the din 
of battle 

The shaving of a king’s beard by a royal 
barber plunged England and France into 
intermittent war that lasted for 300 years. 
Louis VII, contrary to the wishes of his 
royal spouse, shaved his beard. Domestic 
friction followed and he divorced her. In 
a few months the divorced queen married 
Henry II of England. Thus a royal barber, 
a royal divorce and a royal wedding that 
followed, fanned the fires of royal hatred 
into a flame that burned for three centuries, 
consuming the best peasant blood of two 
nations. 

It is said that a glass of water in a ball 
room in Paris caused the war of the Spanish 
Succession. A court lady at a court ball 
expressed a desire for a glass of water. 
The ambassadors of two nations, rivals for 
the lady’s smiles, hastened to serve her. 
When they returned the fair lady was danc- 
ing with a French statesman. In the con- 
fusion that followed one upset the glass , 
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in the other’s hand. It may have been 
accidental, but the incident influenced the 
jealousies of two nations and turned the 
tide in favor of war. 

According to Lord Palmerson, only three 
persons ever knew the exact nature of the 
Schleswig-Holstein troubles which caused 
two great wars. Before the war broke out 
two of these died, and-the cause was so 
trivial that he, as the third part to the 
bloody secret, had forgotten it. 

The present European War is due to 
diplomacy; caused by a dozen hot-headed 
diplomats, not by the people. Diplomatic 
animosity, not public opinion, must shoul- 
der the responsibility. Millions of people 
in Austria-Hungary are Serbs; they were 
not anxious to go to war with their brethren 
in Servia. Mobilization in Russia was not 
demanded by the people, but by the diplo- 
mats. Secret, selfish, high-tempered diplo- 
macy,—not the peace-loving, industrious 
German people,—pushed Europe into war. 
The armies of England and France were 
not marshalled at the request of the people. 
Instead of being forced by the masses, this 
war was forced upon them by diplomatic 
intrigue, diplomatic pride, and diplomatic 
selfishness. 

Truth, justice, liberty and right have 
sometimes been called upon in the history 
of the race to fight for their life and their 
rights. Then war was- necessary and far- 
reaching in its beneficent effects, But in 
many cases the causes of war have been 
trivial in the extreme and ridiculously un- 
important. Hot-headed dogmatism and a 
hasty temper are personal matters. And 
trivial as they seem as such, they have 
again and again plunged great nations into 
war. 

There are a few stock-in-trade arguments 
by the advocates of war that deserve con- 
sideration. 

1. We are told that war has advanced 
the civilization of the world. Of course it 
has. So has slavery, as Cluny remarks; 
so has the stage coach; so has duelling. 
Civilization often outgrows and actually re- 
pudiates the agencies by which it once ad- 
vanced. It was a great step toward civili- 
ization when the cannibal chief enslaved 
his prisoners instead of killing and eating 
them. Once the stage coach was an im- 
portant agency in the cause of civiliza- 
tion, but the modern palace car has made 
obsolete what was once a prime necessity. 
Civilization took an upward step when the 
highwayman instead of picking off his vic- 
tims from some secret ambush issued a 
challenge to an open duel with arms. The 
duel then was the evidence of advancing 
civilization. The grain cradle was superior 
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to the sickle, yet the race would starve if 
we had nothing better to-day. Human 
progress often makes unnecessary and ob- 
solete the agency that was once the evi- 
dence of civilization. The duel is no longer 
the evidence of advancing civilzation, but 
rather the evidence of conditions that are 
worn out and obsolete; so war is no longer 
the agency of human progress, but rather 
the agency that retards it. 

2. It is argued that war develops courage 
in the individual: Of course it does; so 
does prize fighting and dueling. But ser- 
vice as the great aim of life demands an- 
other type of courage. This age calls for 
the “courage that is afraid to kill, but not 
afraid to die,” “the courage that is not 
afraid of pain, but that is unwilling to in- 
flict it.” It took real courage and a higher 
type on the part of Lord North to fight the 
tax on tea in the British Parliament than 
it did for Lord Howe to fight the colonists, 
The courage of a man’s convictions is often 
of a finer type than that which enables 
one army to defeat another because it has 
more and better guns. The courage which 
saves life is a finer type than that which 
takes it. Some day we will put into the 
Hall of Fame alongside the soldier, the man 
who lost his life in a burning mine in his 
courageous efforts to rescue others. Two 
boiler makers went down into a great boiler 
to repair the flues. By mistake the en- 
gineer turned on the steam. A moment’s 
delay meant death. Yet the younger as he 
reached the ladder turned aside and said, 
“You first, Jack; you’re married.” He 
never spoke again; but Jack tearfully told 
the story. Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg 
exhibited courage that was heroic, manly, 
and noble; but that of the boiler maker was 
also heroic, manly, noble, and yet unselfish. 
It is a fine type of courage that will induce 
a man to die for a cause; but it is also a 
fine type that will induce him to die for a 
friend. None should belittle the courage of 
war; but all should exalt the courage of 
peace. The fireman who rushes into a 
burning building to rescue a child he has 
never seen, who drops it from a window 
into the arms of its grateful mother and 
then fall a victim to his unselfish desire to 
save others, is no less a fine type of manly 
courage, than the man who in the lime- 
light of war dies at the cannon’s mouth, 
Yes, war develops courage; but let us not 
exalt the courage that takes life, but rather 
the courage that is ready to die in a hu- 
mane effort to save life. 

3. “ But,” argues another, “war is some- 
times necessary to defend national honor.” 
“Perhaps it is, just as the duel is regarded 
by some as essential to the defense of in- 
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dividual honor. But what is national 
honor? Who can answer? It is one of 
those vague, indefinable terms. that in the 
last analysis is only the opinion of him 
who demands reparation for national insult. 
When Mexico offered insult to our flag, 
Admiral Mayo demanded an apology and 
Mexican authorities promptly offered one; 
but the stern officer backed by a fine army 
and a resourceful nation thought the apol- 
ogy insufficient. Perhaps it was; but the 
Mexicans refused to comply with the de- 
mands which they regarded as arbitrary, 
unreasonable, and in excess of the require- 
ments of international courtesy. National 
honor is sacred, and, if necessary should be 
defended. But the extent of the apology 
for insult ought to be clearly defined, else 
a proud officer, backed by a superb army, 
may make unreasonable demands. 

4. “But,” says another, “to be well pre- 
pared for war is the best guarantee of 
peace; no nation is likely to seek a quarrel 
with another whose army and navy sur- 
passes its own.” There is some truth in 
this argument; but there are also some 
serious objections to it. 

(1) Preparation sometimes does prevent 
war; but not always. It did not in the 
present case. 

(2) Armed peace may provoke war. If 
Germany took the initiative in the present 
war, it was because she was prepared and 
hoped to win. If France was the aggres- 
sor, it was because she thought to check 
German militarism before it became 
stronger. In either case, preparation may 
have caused the war. “Europe exploded,” 
partly at least, “because Europe was 
loaded.” 

(3) Armed peace is a costly policy? If 
nothing better is found it will bankrupt the 
nations and mortgage the earth for war 
debts. The interest'on the war debts of 
the world amounts on the average to one 
dollar annually for every man, woman and 
child in every nation. And that war debt 
is increasing at the rate of $50,000 per 
minute. 

(4) “Be right but be ready.” That pol- 
icy is often as absurd as it is expensive. 
It provokes rivalry in militarism; and those 
who offer it are not sure of its efficacy. 

France, for example, is not safe unless 
she has a larger army and a better navy 
than Germany so she levies war budgets 
and provides armaments. Germany is not 
safe from France unless she does likewise; 
and so her war budgets are increased and 
her army and navy enlarged. France must 
again enlarge her armaments and Germany 
to be safe must build larger navies and 
equip larger armies, 
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To be prepared for war is the best guar- 
antee of peace. That is the logic of the 
jungle. The lion and tiger are safe from 
the wolf because of their ability to defend 
themselves. But the progress of civiliza- 
tion is away from the jungle, and jungle 
arguments though true in the jungle, ought 
to be unnecessary in the days of law and 
order. 

And yet, foolish and expensive as the 
doctrine of “safety through preparation” 
seems, who can offer a better under existing 
conditions? 

At present it seems idle to argue in favor 
of universal peace. The forces of hate, rage, 
greed, ambition, selfishness and oppression 
are day after day exploding in the greatest 
cataclysm of cruelty and carnage the world 
has ever known. Europe is a slaughter 
pen compared with which Gettysburg, 
Waterloo and Austerlitz are unworthy of . 
mention. Pestilence, poverty, famine, dis- 
ease and wretchedness are sure to follow, 
and civilization will not recover for one 
hundred years. 

But the Peace Movement will go on. 
The war itself is the best argument in its 
favor. It may require time, but it will 
finally triumph. It took civilization a thou- 
sand years to invent the reaper, a thousand 
years to make the multiplication table, a 
thousand years to abolish slavery, a thou- 
sand years to write a constitution for a 
free state. Great movements make haste 
slowly, and the Peace Movement will finally 
triumph. It may not be until dynasties and 
empires shall have passed away. But who 
knows how soon? This war may dethrone 
the tryants and throne the people; God 
grant that it will; and when war can be de- 
clared only by the consent of those who 
are to fight or pay the cost, the greatest 
enemy of the race will be no more. 

Let us hope that this war is writing its 
repugnant record in letters so big, so black, 
so brutal, so barbaric, so repellant to Chris- 
tian ethics and modern civilization, that all 
mankind of every class, creed and color, 
will unite as one man, in a world-wide 
movement that will bind this giant with 
chains that can never be broken and cast 
him forever into the limbo of oblivion. For 
war is a cancer that is eating out the very 
vitals of the world. It is the scourge of 
nations, the pestilence of the universe, the 
crime of history, the highwayman of civil- 
ization, the merciless murderer of men, and 
the ageless enemy of God and human prog- 
ress. 

QUESTION BOX. 


The question box, conducted by Dr, J. 
George Becht, Secretary of the State Board 
of Education, was the next thing on the 
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program, and the questions that were 
handed in in written form with their an- 
swers follow. He said, 


A number of questions have been handed in 
and I wish to the best of my ability to answer 
them at this time. Some of them involve 
‘matters of opinion and some matters of fact. 
In matters of opinion what I may say is not 
to be considered final. In matters of fact, 
you will have the opportunity to prove them 
yourselves. 

Q. Why should the county superintendent 
be elected by a viva voce vote rather than by 
a secret ballot? 

A. I presume that the kind of vote, the 
vote of “live voice” is consistent with the 
theory of representative government. When 
I vote for a councilman, or for a school di- 
rector or for the president of the United 
States, I vote my individual preference. 
When I vote as a director, for a teacher or 
for a county superintendent, I vote in a re- 
presentative capacity. Now since I represent 
certain people they have have a right to know 
how I vote, on exactly the same principle 
that the members of the House of Representa- 
tives of Pennsylvania or the Senate must have 
their vote recorded. They cannot vote by 
secret ballot because they represent you and 
they represent me, and you have a right to 
have their votes recorded, as the law specially 
provides that they vote by record so that 
those whom they represent may know how 
they vote. 

Q. The vaccination law is unjust in our 
rural districts, and the state should not en- 
force its authority to take from a child the 
opportunity of an education if the parent from 
preference or prejudice refuses to have the 
child vaccinated. 

A. That rests with the directors. I think, 
probably, we are all familiar with the as- 
pects of the case. The compulsory school 
law requires compulsory education, and there 
is no compulsory vaccination law, therefore 
you cannot enforce any. If you enforce the 
compulsory school law as against the unvacci- 
nated child, you cannot obey the law in that 
the child is left unvaccinated. You cannot 
enforce both laws because there is no com- 
pulsory vaccination law. 

Q. What can be done for school districts 
that cannot provide schools for all of the 
children where the taxation is already at the 
maximum? 

A. That is a very interesting question. Of 
course, no county or township has a uniform 
tax. It varies from one district to another. 
‘Now there are poor districts, so poor that 
with an almost maximum rate of taxation they 
can only provide a minimum of qualifications. 
I have known these cases. In a certain county 
in this state there is a township maintaining 
four schools. In one school there are about 
twenty pupils, in another twelve, in another 
eight, and they still have twelve pupils un- 
provided for. When I went to investigate 
the conditions, before going over the ground 
I said to them, “Why not transport these 
twelve pupils to some one of the other 
schools?” They are levying seven mills of 
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taxes and doing all in their power. When I 
asked them why they did not transport some 
of these pupils to one of the other schools, 
I found that it was impossible since they 
would have to go up one mountain three miles 
and down another three miles, winter and sum- 
mer. What are you going to do about it? 
There is no means of providing for the edu- 
cation of these children, and my theory is that 
it is the state’s place to look after such schools 
by some sort of state aid, that is, the state 
could afford to give these people aid. It would 
not be wise to give them school houses. Let 
them be the property of the district, but let 
them offer aid in paying teachers or something 
of that sort. Two years ago there was intro- 
duced into the legislature a bill providing for 
that sort of state aid. It was for the purpose 
of equalizing state education. $25,000 was 
appropriated. But it was cut off because 
there wasn’t enough money to go around. 
Now there is just one other thought, that 
some day the time will come, after the state 
permanent school fund has an income, when 
out of that income of the state permanent 
school fund, such conditions can be cared for, 
at least to some extent. It may be surprising 
to you to know that we have caught up in the 
last two years eighty thousand dollars in form 
of escheats to the state, and this has been in- 
vested in first-class bonds as only savings in- 
stitutions can invest their funds in. The in- 
come may be used for such state purposes, 
but it still is so small that it would be best not 
to use it until the fund amounts to one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Q. Should a township of three hundred chil- 
dren enrolled have one or more high schools? 

A. It is very difficult to answer that ques- 
tion, but dependents on how many school pupils 
in that district. I frankly say to you that a 
poor high school is worse than no high school. 
I would much rather that a child of mine 
should have a thoroughly good training in a 
good grammar school than have an improper 
training in a poor high school. If you can not 
maintain a reasonably good high school, it is 
better to put emphasis on the elementary 
schools, and then provide for those who want 
to go to high school in a neighboring district. 
I think it would be hag unwise to have two 
high schools with only three hundred pupils. 

Q. When there are two school rooms in one 
building, the primary room with 55 pupils and 
the secondary room with 45 pupils enrolled, 
would it be of any great advantage to the 
scholars if another room were furnished? If 
so, should it be furnished with the prospect of 
an increase in population? 

A. If there is a prospect of an increase of 
population the board of directors would be en- 
tirely justified in providing for another room, 
because fifty-five pupils is more than one 
teacher ought to have. We should say that 
no school should be over forty. While there 
is no law on the subject, I think educational 
men agree that a school of forty is a con- 
venient unit of work for a teacher. If you 
can reduce to thirty it would seem better, 
although there is a point where the school, if 
it gets too small, seems to grow less efficient. 
An ordinary school can be made so small that 
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it will lose its enthusiasm and value, because 
there is a lack of interest on the part of the 
pupils and there is no spirit in the school. 

Q. When there are two separate school 
buildings in one little village, close to each 
other, one a poor building with twenty-six 
children, and the other a good building with 
twelve children enrolled, with very poor pros- 
pects for a larger enrollment, and eight of 
these children less than a mile away from a 
graded school building, would it be a good 
idea to close the poorest school building? 

A. While this is a pretty stiff proposition, 
there are so many conditions that I should 
hesitate to answer, and would need to have 
more definite conditions to give a proper an- 
swer. I think what you want to do is to be 
fair to every child. You often hear people 
say, “I do not want to send my child a mile 
or a mile and a half to school.” Now, there 
are conditions when a mile or more may be 
unnecessary, but with all that the child will 
do better work when he has walked to school. 
There are so many things that enter into this 
situation that one can not say absolutely. 

Q. What advantage should be gained by our 
rural schools through the semi-annual visits of 
our county superintendent? 

A. I think the advantages to be gained are 
very considerable. In the first place the county 
superintendent is in a position to judge as to 
the equipment of the schools and he notes 
whether the environment is good. He gets in 
touch with the directors and notes the work 
of the teachers. All this he can see on his 
visits. I have not the time to discuss at length 
the value of the county superintendent’s visits, 
but they are important to both the teacher and 
the pupil, in that both are under his super- 
vision, and the teacher can have the pupils to 
a higher level because of the visit of the 
county superintendent. 

Q. A recent legislature tried to make the 
Daisy the state flower. This was vetoed by 
the Governor, which was right, as the daisy 
is little better than a weed and should not be 
considered. The present legislature is trying 
to adopt the Laurel, which is a poisonous 
flower and should be defeated. The great 
State of Pennsylvania should have a flower 
that is beautiful and useful. There is no 
flower that has done so much to enrich this 
commonwealth as Red Clover. Why not adopt 
this as the state flower, which gives us milk 
and honey and lasting fertility? 

A. I take pleasure in bringing this commu- 
nication to the attention of the chairman of 
the Judiciary Local Committee, that has this 
matter in charge. He asked me the other day 
for some information concerning the state 
flower, and I shall be very glad to turn this 
matter over to him. 

Q. Does the centralization of schools mean 
the centralization of the power of schools? 

A. Of course the word centralization can be 
very widely used. Centralization of schools 
does not necessarily mean centralization of 
power, For instance, suppose a community 
ike Harrisburg had a school at the upper and 
one at the lower end of the town. As the 
town grew they centralized these schools in 
one building. Then perhaps some outside dis- 
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trict has a school with which they are not sat- 
isfied, and they say, “It is easier to send our 
children to Harrisburg schools.” So they 
close their school up. That is, the Harrisburg 
school added to it the other schools. This 
does not centralize power, it centralizes in- 
terest and it centralizes activity. Soin answer 
to that question I should say that centraliza- 
tion of schools does not necessarily mean cen- 
tralization of power. 

Q. What should or can the directors of a 
fourth-class district do when we have one boy 
in it who has consumption, and the rest of the 
school dislike his presence in the school room? 

Well, they can exclude him. Of course, 
the law excludes tubercular pupils, tubercular 
teachers and tubercular janitors from the 
schools. They can be employed in open air 
or public school set aside for such persons. 
This makes a difficult proposition. What are 
you going to do for this one pupil? You can 
not establish a separate school only for him. 
You must provide for that pupil in some way 
or place, where tubercular children are pro- 
vided for. It is a large question of admin- 
istration. 

Q. What course would you advise a teacher 
to follow in a rural district, if there happens 
to be an outbreak of a contagious disease in 
the community, known as childrens’ disease? 

A. These are always hard problems to deal 
with. These problems of vaccination are prob- 
lems of education on which I can not think 
of offering more on the subject than is offered 
by law. The law says they must be exluded. 
Now, I think if we were patient and reason- 
able we can very often accomplish a great 
deal without any complications. I think this 
should be done by the Health Department of 
Pennsylvania. There is a health inspector 
appointed in each district, and in the last anal- 
ysis the health inspector is the authority. 
While the teacher may under the law exclude 
such a pupil, the question of the responsibility 
eventually rests upon the Health Department. 

Q. Should the one-room school be abolished? 

A. The one-room school not only should 
not be abolished, but I presume never will be 
abolished. Our children’s children and our 
children’s children’s children will not see the 
last of the one-room school houses. There 
will always be a time when there will be a 
one-room school. It might interest you to 
know that there at the present time 10,000 one- 
room school houses in Pennsylvania, and many 
of these, perhaps most of them, are located in 
districts, sections and communities where it 
is impossible or impracticable to transport pu- 
pils to any other place, and in such places the 
rural school will always be in existence. It is 
well to make it just as habitable, just as com- 
plete in its equipment to educate the children 
that go to that school as we can. That opens 
up a very fundamental question. Now, we 
hear complaint about the rural school educa- 
tion. We put the responsibility on the school 
itself, and say it is the school that is in fault. 
I want you to look at that matter just for a 
moment. Sometimes I think of my old home 
twenty-five years ago when, on any Friday 
night in the month, we could get together 
forty or fifty pupils, parents and teachers of 
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the schools and have a splendid social time of 
it. We had a social center, long talked about. 
What are the present conditions? I was back 
the other day and said to my brother, “ Who 
lives there on the old farm?” He said, “Mr. 
Blank.” “Any children going to school?” 
“No.” “Who lives on the farm over there 
now?” “This place is now uninhabited, and 
that farm is operated by another man.” “Who 
lives on the farm west of us?” “He has no 
children at all.” “Who lives down below?” 
“There is nobody living in that house at all.” 
The fact of the matter is that there are no 
pupils living in that community to have a so- 
cial center. There were but three or four or 
five children in that community going to 
school. That is not the fault of the schools. 
It grew out of the social and economic condi- 
tions. a had the brains to invent the 
harvester and that took seven or eight men 
out of the community. These men were taken 
away because one man used his brains and in- 
vented a machine that would do the work. 
They still needed men to follow the machine 
to do the binding. Some man came along and 
said, “ There is no use in having these men,” 
and he invented a binder. These men were 
taken away. Where did these men go? They 
went to the city and to the factory that built 
these machines; and so the economic and com- 
mercial conditions have taken these men away 
from this community. I defy anybody to say 
that a community with three or four children 
going to school can have social centers if 
there are only a half dozen people in the neigh- 
borhood. Now, we do not do our best to 


centralize these schools. It would be much. 


better if these three or four children could be 
put into a wagon and carried three or four 
miles to the school, and everybody were part 
of the school in the central part of the district. 
We should get better results, I am sure. The 
fact of the matter is that these people in that 
community did not have the need for social 
intercourse that we once had. A mailman 
brings the mail every day. They have the 
newspaper, and they have the telephone. These 
conditions should all be considered. 


After Dr. Becht had answered all the 
written questions, there was some discus- 
sion of the subject of vaccination and com- 
pulsory education in the schools. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 


Mr. M. H. Henning, of Wilkinsburg, chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee, sub- 
mitted the following report which was 
adopted as submitted by sections: 


The Legislative Committee met this morn- 
ing in the Technical High School at 10:40 
a. m., with the following members present: 
M. H. Henning, Wilkinsburg, chairman; T. G. 
Magee, Altoona; J. D. Orr. Lynchburg; and 
James M. Wuchter, Allentown. Thomas G. 
Megee, of Altoona, was unanimously elected 
secretary of the committee. Several papers 


and resolutions were presented to the com- 
mittee from different districts, upon which no 
action was taken. The committee adjourned 
to meet at 1:30, Room 6, Technical High 
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School, when the following members present: 
M. H. Henning, T. G. Magee, J. D. Orr, James 
M. Wuchter, and H. M. Lessig, Pottstown. 
The following business was transacted: 

We again recommend, as we did at our last 
session, legislation as follows: 

1. That we recommend that the names of all 
candidates for the office of school director 
shall appear only on non-partisan ballots. 

2. That we again recommend, as we did at 
our last session, legislation to enforce proper 
recognition of properly organized training 
schools for teachers. 

3. That we strongly recommend an increased 
appropriation for the direct maintenance of 
our public schools. 

4. That the title of the Act of 1913, Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, Law 272, regulating the 
opening of -fire escapes, be chahged so as to 
make it a part of the School Code. 

5. That we favor the mending of the Code 
so that the county commissioners of every 
county in which there are less than four hun- 
dred teachers be required to furnish the 
county superintendent of schools with a ste- 
nographer for three days each week, or for 
such part of the time as may be necessary; 
and that in counties of more than four hun- 
dred schools, the commissioners be required 
to furnish the county superintendent with a 
stenographer for the entire year. 

6. That we oppose the passage of any legis- 
lation or enactment of the law whereby any 
consecutive employment of a teacher in a dis- 
trict shall constitute permanent employment 
or life tenure of said teacher in said school 
district. 

_7. That we oppose the passage of a law pro- 
viding any compensation for directors on at- 
tending the meetings of any school board. 

8. That we oppose any legislation affecting 
the present law regulating compulsory vacci- 
nation. 

We further recommend: 

9. That we oppose all legislation tending to 
remove the schools further from the direct 
control of the people respecting either their 
administration or taxation. We therefore op- 
pose any legislation abolishing local school 
government and known as the county unit sys- 
tem, whereby the schools will no longer be 
administered by local school boards, but rather 
from the county seat, as recommended rec- 
cently by the Committee of the State Educa- 
tional Association of Pennsylvania. 

10. That the employment of instructors of 
agriculture, domestic science and manual train- 
ing be permitted, the board employing them 
to be the judge of their competency and their 
credentials. 

11. That we recommend that township high 
schools receive the same amount of state ap- 
propriation as high schools in boroughs of the 
same class. 

12. That we recommend (1): To have Sec- 
tion 506 of the School Code amended so as 
to be consistent with Article 9, Section 8, of 
the Constitution and with the General Acts of 
Assembly relating to increase of indebtedness. 
(2) To have Section 508 of the School Code 
amended so as to be consistent with the Con- 
stitution and Acts of Assembly and to make 
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the “two per centum” mentioned therein 
specifically refer only to the “two per cen- 
tum” that districts may incur without the 
vote of electors. (3) To have the final clause 
of Section 506 of the School Code, relating 
to time of incurring any increase of indebted- 
ness, stricken out or repealed so as to permit 
of such action being taken at any stated meet- 
ing of the board of directors. 

13. That we recommend such legislation as 
shall render compulsory the procuring of the 
legal residence of all children of school age 
admitted to private or public home institutions 
and that such legal residence register shall be 
filed with the board of education of the dis- 
trict to which said private or public home in- 
stitution is located. 

14. That we favor the repeal of all legisla- 
tion which requires school boards to pay state 
tax on all school debt, both bonded or funded. 

15. That we recommend that the Code be so 
amended as to permit school boards maintain- 
ing open air schools to pay for the cost of food, 
clothing and transportation of the children at- 
tending such schools. 

16. That the Code be amended so as to make 
optional to the board maintaining township 
high school whether they shall pay transpor- 
tation charges in the case of a child who lives 
more than three miles from said high school 
or pay the tuition for the child in a more con- 
venient high school in an adjoining township 
or borough. 

17. That we urge strongly that the State 
Board of Education shall preserve the form 
of the School Code by having all new acts and 
proposed legislation submitted as sections of 
the Code and properly indexed as such, and 
further in so far as the meaning of the ‘Code 
has been changed by decisions of the court, 
that the language of the Code may be made 
to conform to the decisions of the court. 

Signed: M. H. Henning, T. G. Magee, J. D. 
Orr, H. M. Lessig, James M. Wuchter, Com- 
mittee. 


REPORT OF NECROLOGY COMMITTEE, 


Mr. J. Milton Lutz, of Llanerch, sub- 
mitted the report of the Committee on Ne- 
crology, which was adopted as follows: 


Your Committee appointed on Necrology 
submit the following report. Since the last 
meeting there have passed away at least four 
members of this Association, all of whom 
were officers. In the death of William H. 
Bowen, for many years our efficient secretary, 
and James W. Howerth, who in like manner 
for many years served the association as 
treasurer, this association has sustained an ir- 
reparable loss. In the passing away of J. 
Arthur McFarland, second Vice-President, we 
lose one of our always-present and ever-wil- 
ling workers. In Miss Abbie Walton Wilder 
we lose a member who was very much inter- 
ested in the work of this association. Mr. 
Bowen also served this body as its President 
during the year 1906. Therefore be it 

Resolved, that a suitable record be made in 
the minutes of the proceedings of the meeting, 
of our esteem and respect for our deceased 
members, and a letter as a testimony of our 
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sympathy, be addressed to the families of the 
deceased members by the Secretary. 

Signed: J. Milton Lutz, Thomas Alexander, 
A. E. Burnaford, Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was then presented and approved as 
follows: 

The Committee on Resolutions submits the 
following report: 

I. That the following resolutions be adopted: 

(a) That the General Assembly be requested 
to so amend the. ballot law as to make the 
election of school directors come on a non- 
partisan ticket. 

(b) That this Convention go on record as 
being opposed to the enactment of any legis- 
lation having for its object the permanent 
employment of life tenure for teachers. 

(c) That the Department of Public In- 
struction be requested to prepare a record 
book for the use of secretaries of School 
Boards so that their accounts may be kept in 
conformity to the new report blank. 

(d) That this Convention go on record as 
favoring such an increase in the state appro- 
priation as will put into effect the following 
provisions of the School Code: (1) The pay- 
ment of per year to third class high 
schools, $600 to second class, and $800 to first 
class. (2) Raising the minimum salary for 
teachers to $45 and $55. (3) The appoint- 
ment of assistant county superintendents of 
schools. 

(e) That the Legislative Committee of this 
association be and is thereby authorized and 
directed to appear before the State Board of 
Education as well as before the Committee 
on Education of both the Senate and House 
of Representatives for the purpose of advo- 
cating the changes and amendments to the 
School Code as indicated by the report of the 
Legislative Committee and that any expense 
incurred thereby be paid by this Association. 

(4) That we extend our sincere thanks to 
the School Board, the pupils of the schools, 
the press, and the citizens of Harrisburg for 
their hospitality and courtesy extended to us 
while in their city. 

2. That the following resolution presented 
by the delegates from Tioga county be not 
adopted: 

Whereas: The enforcement of the present 
law relative to compulsory vaccination is a 
menace to the welfare of our public schools 
and infringing on human rights and the prin- 
ciple of personal liberty; and furthermore, 
that many schools are closed entirely and 
others have but very few scholars on account 
of the refusal of the parents to have their 
children vaccinated; that we stand unalterably 
opposed to the compulsory vaccination law in 
the present form, and would advise the re- 
peal of amendment of the same, to the effect 
that if enforced at all, it be left to the dis- 
cretion of the school Directors of any district 
and practiced only when smallpox may be pre- 
valent in that district or adjoining districts. 

3. That the following preamble and resolu- 
tion presented by the delegates from Pike 
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county be referred to the Legislative Com- 
mittee : 

Whereas, School Directors’ Conventions are 
authorized by law and are for the purpose of 
bringing together directors to discuss ways 
and means for improving the schools of their 
districts, it is therefore the duty of every 
director unless prevented by unavoidable cir- 
cumstances to attend. 

Whereas, any school director who fails in 
the performance of the duties of his office, 
either by neglecting to attend the directors’ 
convention or the regular meetings of the 
Board, is of little use to the schools and his 
place should be vacated. 

Whereas, we believe there is great need in 
our schools for agricultural education to the 
end that boys and girls may be induced to 
remain on farms and become producers in- 
stead of going to the congested cities and 
becoming consumers. 

Whereas, we believe that in order to bring 
about such schools, more state aid should be 
given, and that agricultural teaching should 
be compulsory in high schools and that the 
state should bear the entire cost of such 
schools and as well pay the expenses of 
scholars attending such schools in the county 
in which they reside. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our delegate to the School 
Directors’ Convention, to be held in Harrisburg, 
be requested to bring this matter before that 
body to the end that the Legislature be asked 
to enact such legislation as will eventually 
provide for the maintenance and expense of 
pupils while attending. 

Resolved, Also that we request our dele- 
gates to present the matter of revision of the 
courses of study in our schools that they may 
be simplified to the best advantage for the 
minds of the pupils. 

Signed: Titus M. Ruch, W. F. Eberle, 
Charles H. Bates, Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS, 


Mr. Harry P. Yost, of Reading, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Nominations, 
presented the report as follows, which was 
adopted as read, and the officers named 
therein were elected officers for the coming 
year: 


President—J. Newton Rhoads, Reading. 

Ist Vice-President—Dr. Cameron Shultz, 
Danville. 

2nd Vice-President—Mrs. Thomas G. Cooper, 
Lansdowne. 

3rd Vice-President—D. J. Thomas, Scranton. 
i Secretary—D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harris- 
urg. 

Executive Committee—Charles M. Magee, 
Easton; S. R. McClure, Braddock; W. G. 
Davis, "McKeesport; Dr. R. J. Yost, South 
Bethlehem; Harry A. Boyer, Harrisburg. 

Legislative Committee—Thomas G. Magee, 
Altoona; H. M. Lessig, Pottstown; M. H. 
Henning, Wilkinsburg; Dr. J. D. Orr, Leech- 


burg; A. E. Burnaford, Wilkes-Barre, James 
Wuchter, Allentown. 


Mr. S. R. McClure: Mr. President, for 
several years we have been accustomed to 
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come to the Central High School on the 
morning of our last day here, and I move 
that if we are again invited to visit the 
Harrisburg High School, we accept such 
invitation. The motion was agreed to un- 
animously. 

Mr. H. M. Lessig: Mr. President, I de- 
sire to offer a resolution that a formal vote 
of thanks of this convention be extended to 
the faculties of the High Schools for the 
assistance they have rendered in making 
this convention a success, and to the execu- 
tive committee of this convention and to the 
president, Harry A. Boyer, of Harrisburg, 
for their efficient services. The resolution 
was unanimously adopted. 


CLOSING REMARKS. 


President Boyer: Members of the con- 
vention, I wish to thank you very much 
for your interest shown in this convention 
now closing its sessions, and to renew my 
earnest desire that all further conventions 
be a complete success. I beg to introduce 
my successor, Mr. Rhoads, of Reading. 

The new President said: Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I very much appreciate the ac- 
tion that you have just taken in making 
me the next president of this convention. 
This is not the time for me to make a 
speech. I will endeavor to do that some 
other time. I want to say this, however, 
that if our convention next year is not suc- 
cessful it will not be my fault. 

The convention then adjourned. 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


Adams—John L. Kauffman, York Springs; Eli 
Garretson, Gettysburg; Martin Kime, Gettysburg ; 
John we, Hanover; Harry B. Slagle, 
Hanover, R. 0. 

oe. E. Bradley, Glassport; J. D. 
Anderson, mE: »™ Henning, 424 
Sixth Ave., em a Wylie, ilkins- 
burg; James M ARS Withioetces. § 
Ha; an, Wilkinebures Thomas Alexander, Brad- 
dock; Ira C. Harris, Braddock; A Marks, 
Braddock ; E. N. Patterson, Braddock; H. W. 
Peters, Braddock; W. G. Davis, McKeesport; 
W. H. i, Homestead ; . O. Bower, Belle- 
vue; A. B. Golden, Glenfield; William E. Taylor, 
Turtle Creek; Andrew | Smith, Berger Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh; Ji —* . Hays, Swissvale; S. 

R. McClure, Braddock 

“Armstrong—Dr. J. "D. Orr, Leechburg; F. 
Reisen, Ford City; Albert E. more, Ford City; 
= Ys Parson, Ambridge ; Edwin E. Gray, Am- 

ridge. 

Beaver—E,. S. Parson, poring Edwin E. 
Gray, Ambridge; David C. Locke, Beaver; H. J. 
Beck, South Heights ; S. B. Todd, Conway. 

Bedford —Augustus Troutman, "Saxton. 

Berks—W. L. Rhoads, Boyertown; Oscar M. 
Koller, Fleetwood ; Solon S. ausher, Hamburg ; 
J. Newton Rhoads, — ; Horace C. Schlemm, 
M.D., Reading; Dr. E Brownmiller, Read- 
ing; Dr. E. D. Schaeffer, Reading; Harry J. 
Yost, Reading; Edwin S. Leinbach, Womels- 
dorf; H. L. Althouse, Wyomissing. 

Blair—Thomas G. Magee, Altoona; William E. 
McKee, Altoona; James S. Flick, Altoona; W. F. 
Eberle, Altoona; D. S. Keith, Altoona; Charles 
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F. Black, McKee; M. W. Renfer, 
Springs ; R. A. Zentmyer, Tyrone. 
Bradford—E. S. Andrews, Powell; Ford Bos- 
worth, Wyalusing; J. Andrew Wilt, Towanda; 
James E. Miller, fonroeton. 
Bucks—Lewis R. Bond, Morrisville; Stack 
gag Newtown; T. Sidney Cadwallader, Yard- 
, as G. a Slippery Rock. 
Cambria—J. C. Griffith, Johnstown; D. M. S. 
McFeabers, Johnstown ; Ellsworth Rowland, 
Nanty Glo; Lyman Sherbine, Wilmore. 
Cameron—Fred K. Zimmer, Gardean. 
Carbon—Thomas Costenbader, Mauch Chunk. 
Center—Henry F. Bitner, Center Hall; Thomas 
I. Mairs, State College. 
Clearfield—Harry C. Conner, Burnside; A. G. 
Kramer, Clearfield; William Wingert, Luthers- 


Roaring 


urg. 
Clinton—John Lomax, Farrandsville; James I. 
Shoemaker, Lock Haven; M.A. Stimpson, West- 


port. 

Columbia—J. W. Bowman, Rohrsburg; Wil- 
liam C. Hosler, Benton; Eves, Millville, 
R. D.; J. H. Sitler, Berwick, R. D. 3; James C. 
Brown, Bloomsburg. 

Crawford—Alva Reynolds, Linesville, R. D.; 
C. E. Spicer, Titusville. 

Cumberland—John D. Braught, Carlisle; J. C 
Cope, Carlisle; J. F. Good, New Cumberland ; 
W. A. McLaughlin, Carlisle, R. D.: De. S. W. 
Preston, Balfour; James A. Steese, Mt. Holly. 

Clarion—L. F. ’Bigler, Reedsburg; E. E. Bris- 
bin, Clarion. 

Chester—George L. Hutton, Berwyn; Dr. S. 
C. Smucker, West Chester. 

Dauphin—John B. Ebersole, Middletown; Dr. 
John H. Lehr, Lykens; S. S. ’Pick, Millersburg; 
J. E. Rutherford, Paxtang; Wil liam A. Bo 1 
Harrisburg ; Harry A. Bo oe Harrisburg; Harry 
M. Bretz, Harrisburg; Charles S. yg Harris- 
burg; Adam D. Houtz, Harrisbur; /~ WwW. 
Kennedy, Harrisburg; Millard all arris- 
burg; George A. Werner, Harrisburg; Rev. Wil- 
liam N. Yates, Harrisburg; D. D. Hammelbaugh, 
Harrisburg. 

Delaware—Thomas G. Cooper, Lansdowne; 
William F. Booth, Chester; John Butterworth, 
Chester; Randal P. Dutton, Newtown Square; 
John F. T. Lewis, Broomall; William O. Mc- 
Clurg, Chester; Harry C. Park, Eddystone; 
Sara V. Velotte, Media, R. D. 1. 

Erie—P. C. puree, Edinboro. 

Elk—John Dickinson, Ridgeway; D. J. 
Driscoll, St. ieee 

Fayette—Jesse H. Dils, New Geneva; E. Dale 
Field, Uniontown; C. Roy Hetzell, ‘Connells- 
ville; J. W. Miller, Delndoees, me Bs BG 
Patterson, Brown eld. 

Franklin—Scott Cunningham, Waynesboro ; 
W. B. — Williamson. 


Greene—J. Stewart, Jefferson; Frank F. 
Sutton, Ee Rh 
Huntingdon—W. A. Brown, enmvatens 


Walter D. Hengeme, Warriors "Mark, R, 
Indiana—J. T. . Bell, Indiana; E. M. Sion 


Indiana. 
Jefferson—J. ee | ne. 3 kesville; J. C. 
arles J. Zetler, 


Smith, Falls Creek, D. 
Falls Creek. 

Lackawanna—Thomas J. Boland, Archbald; 
P. J. Boylan, Carbondale; F. D. Brundage, Peck- 
wee D. Morris Davis, Taylor; A M. Goodrich, 

Olyphant Joseph Girdzennis, Throop; M. J. 

onald, Scranton; D. J. Thomas, Scranton; 
i ‘—. Murphy, Archbald; John S. Rees, Peck- 
ville ; Reed, Taylor; E. B. Rogers, Elm- 
hurst. 

Lancaster—W. Scott Bushong, Rohrerstown ; 
A. G. Heisey, erew °“gh J. Adam Herr, 
Lancaster, 43 m L. Landis, Bird-in- 
Hand; O. E. Martin, Smithville. 

Lawrence—R. D. Dawson, New Galilee, R. D. 
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3; Charles S. Lek ge ay | Wampum; A. H. 
Flower, Enon Valley; C. S. McCullough, Eden- 
burg; J. H. Russel, Enon Valley. 

Lebanon—Dr. Wm. T. Bruce, Lebanon; Sam- 
uel H. Derickson, Rpg H. B. Gingrich, 


Lawn; Clark G i. go Harrison 
Souder, Cornwall; Wolff, Myerstown. 
Lehigh—J. 2 Boas, ‘enone J. M. Wuch- 


ter, Allentown; A. N. Kuhns, Orefield; Chas. P. 
Heller, Emaus; Ralph J. Schmoyer, Breinigs- 
ville; Harry F, Kestler, Wanamakers; H. B. 
Weaver, Catasauqua. 

Luzerne—E. C. Barrett, Wanamie; A. E. Bur- 
naford, Wilkes-Barre; John Dzurik, Glen Lyon; 
W. F. Herr, Walwailopen ; Josiah Beech, Ed- 
wardsville; James Carr, Luzerne; + Hughes, 
Mocanaqua; H. W. Saums, Wilkes-Barre; Robert 
A. Wallace, Parsons. 

Lycoming—Chas. H Bates, Williamsport; 
Henry G. Eisenmenger, Hepburnville, R. D. 1; 
P. F. Hartranft, Montgomery; T.J. Holmes, Jer- 
sey Shore; J. 7. hyp we DuBoistown. 

McKean—W. E. Berrid ge, Bradford, R. D. 
James F. Magee, Bradford; W. F. St. Clair, 
Custer City; Isaac Bsengae Rew City. 


Mercer—H. B. Wert, Sharpsville; N. L. Eu- 
wer, Jackson Contes. 
Mifflin—W. Brown, Milroy; H. C. Swyers, 


Yeagertown ; cen Zook, "Belleville. 

Monroe—J. W. Doll, Bartonsville, BR Pers 
Jacob Green, Sciota; Norman H. Fenne, Sciota. 

Montgomery—W. K. Groff, Jenkintown; Car- 
roll Downs, Narberth; John Leckie, Chelten- 
ham; S. i Messinger, D.D., Trappe; N. F. 
Schmidt, Schwenksville ; Amos H. Schultz, Wor- 
cester; H. M. Lessig, Pottstown; J. H. Carey, 
Pottstown; F. C. E. Milhouse, Pottstown; A. G. 
Romich, Pottstown. 

Montour—Eugene M. Applebaugh, Danville; 
George M. Dye, Milton; Robinson, Dan- 
ville; Dr. Cameron Shultz, Danville; Charles E. 
Shives, Jr., Strawberry Ridge. 

Northampton—Philip Alterizio, Roseto; Thos. 
A. Boyer, Northampton; Milton H. Cole, North- 
ampton; L. J. Broughal, South Bethlehem ; | es 
Yost, South Bethlehem; Robert M. Heine, "Bath; 
Dr. E. C. Miller, East Bangor; B. W. Ribble, 
Bangor; Titus M. Ruch, Hellertown; Newton R. 
Haas, Easton; Charles M. Magee, Easton; Floyd 
€. Sandt, Easton; F. W. W. Shurman, Easton. 

Northumberland—Calvin Hoy, Milton; D. L. 
Albright, Milton; Edward Brennan, Shamokin ; 
A. L. Broskey, Shamokin; M. J. McBride, ny 
mokin ; . Mangle, Shamokin; John A. 
Aadamiak, Shamokin; Patrick meee, yore 
John A. Hils, Sunbury, R. D. 2; N. J. Grell, Lo- 
cust Gap. 

Perry—James A. Noel, New Germantown; J. 
L. Snyder, Liverpool. 

Pike—Julius W. Kiesel, Milford, R. D. 1; 
Edward Roberts, Mill Rift. 

Potter—James F. Hurd, Galeton. 

Schuylkill—Clinton Reber, Auburn; J. H. Um- 
berger, Pottsville; Dr. Thomas W. Swalm, Potts- 
ville; John J. Mathias, Mahanoy City. 

Somerset—Robert W. Lohr, Boswell; J. I. 
Steele, snes. R. D. 4. 

Sullivan—G. Casman, Wheelerville; H. R. 
Henning, Samer Harvey a Muncy Val- 
ley; R. Harvey Taylor, Muncy 

Susquehanna—S. J. Hurley, Sengucbane: E. 
A. Reynolds, Uniondale. 

Tioga—John N. Hotchkiss, 
Frank E. Reinwald, Gaines. 

J. N. Glover, Vicksburg. 


Lawrenceville; 


nion— 
Venango—F. L. Bensinger, Franklin; Dr. A. 
W. Ricketts, Franklin, R. D.; H. W. Hoover, 
Polk. 
Warren—William ar ay Pittsfield; J. W. 
McClure, Youngsville; C. A. Wheelock, North 


Warren. 
Washington—J. Willis Martin, Washington, 
km eed 
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Wayne—O. E. Burrus, Ariel; J. E. Cross, Ster- 
Hing Reuben Lancaster, South Sterlin ; Arthur 
imons, M.D., Newfoundland ; M. Hinds, 


ee, R. D. 2; F. G. Turner, Waymart, R. 
Wetierdend-6. S. Marnhart, Greensburg; 
Caldwell, Saltzburg, R. D. 3; C. H. Dies, 
Monessen ; William . Houser, Ruffsdale; S. O. 
Hugus, Latrobe, R. D. 3; Reid T. Stewart, Ar- 
now - J. G. Pi Mesh F, M. 
coe — ierson, Meshoppen; 
Swetland, ie 
York—H. S. Flinchbaugh, Springvale; J. H. 
— Sever, R. D. 2; J. C. Stewart, Laurel, 
Henry Wolf, Mount Wolf. 
Re hiladelphin’ -Andsew J. Pfaff, No. 1020 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


ain 
<= 


SECRETARIES’ ASSOCIATION, 








HE Second Annual Convention of 
School Board Secretaries of Pennsyl- 
vania was held in the Technical High 
School auditorium, Harrisburg, on Wednes- 
day, February 3, 1915. It was called to 
order at 9:45 a. m. by President R. E. 
Peifer, Secretary of the School’ Board at 
Easton. 

The Secretaries were welcomed to the 
Capitol City by D. D. Hammelbaugh, Sec- 
retary of the School Board at Harrisburg. 

The President of the Association spoke 
as follows on the organization of the As- 
sociation and its work: 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Gentlemen: Owing to the character and ex- 
tent of the program for the day, I shall omit 
the usual preliminaries and get immediately to 
the subject which I assigned to myself in the 
same manner as the other assignments were 
made, without consultation or consent. 

The Association of School Board Secre- 
taries was organized last year for the sole 
purpose of increasing the efficiency of the busi- 
ness administration of the public schools of 
Pennsylvania. In the consideration of the 
modern school system there are two logical 
divisions—the Professional or Educational and 
the Business Control. The educational feat- 
ures we shall not discuss as they are problems 
for the superintendent. It is the concensus of 
opinion of educational experts of this coun- 
try that the business control of schools is a 
distinct branch of school work, and it is the 
recommendation of many of them that this 
work be performed by a business executive. 
This was also the evident intent of the framers 
of the School Code when they inserted Sec- 
tion No. 318, providing for the general super- 
vision of all the business affairs of the dis- 
trict by the secretary. In some districts this 
man has been used successfully for years, but 
unfortunately in others the importance of the 
business affairs of the district has been over- 
looked. In many districts much of the busi- 
ness is done by the various committees and 
individual members of the board, or by the 
superintendent. In either event, there is no 
fixed responsibility for the performance of 
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jae duties, and they are often done accord- 
ingly. 

ears ago the doctor pulled teeth and ex- 
amined eyes, besides prescribing for the minor 
ailments of the body. To-day we have three 
distinct professions to do the same work, be- 
sides any number of specialists. In the infancy 
of the school system, the superintendent of 
schools was secretary, treasurer, bookkeeper, 
purchasing agent, superintendent of buildings, 
and superintendent of supplies, and in addition 
trained teachers and supervised schools. It 
is not fair to ask the modern superintendent, 
trained to supervise schools and plan courses 
of study, and burdened with the manifold 
professional obligations imposed by the mod- 
ern educational schemes, to assume all these 
duties. 

The present is the age of specialists. In 
order to obtain the highest efficiency in the 
administration of business affairs, it 1s neces- 
sary that the persons to whom these affairs 
are entrusted shall have special training in 
their work. Much of this training can only 
be acquired by experience and for this reason, 
I think, much good would result if the term 
of office of the secretary, who is not a mem- 
ber of the board, were increased to a period 
of four years. The practice in many districts 
of changing this office every year—mainly for 
political reasons—is a great hindrance to effi- 
cient administration. 

The importance of the business administra- 
tion of schools being established, it is essential 
that the secretary be competent and fitted for 
the performance of his duties. In order for 
a school district, or an individual, to acquire 
ability, it is necessary to pay for it. Many 
Boards of Directors fearing criticism by the 
taxpayers and voters—and there is always a 
class of people who preach economy though 
mistaken as to what that may be—are afraid 
to pay a salary that warrants the services of 
a competent man. Wise provision is made for 
a minimum salary of the superintendent, and 
there is every reason to believe that a mini- 
mum salary for the secretary would increase 
greatly the efficiency of the business control 
of schools and eventually result in a financial 
saving to the district. 

Along this same line of thought, I desire 
to call your attention to the report of the com- 
mittee on Rural Schools, recommending the 
adoption of the county unit plan. This report 
recommends that the County Superintendent 
act as the secretary and business agent for 
such county board. This plan is contrary to 
our belief, and to the methods used in the 
best regulated districts. I will not discuss the 
merits of the county unit plan, but I do not 
think this plan should receive our support un- 
less provision be made therein for the election 
of a secretary who shall have the supervision 
of the business affairs of such district. If 
there is any merit in having this supervision 
in the city district, surely the need of super- 
vision is greater in the rural district where, 
without doubt, the room for improvement of 
business administration is greatest. 

Various other subjects will be discussed 
during the day. Thus we come to the real 
work of our association, “the getting of 
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results.” There are two ways to accomplish 
this: First, by means of education, such as 
conventions, publication, etc. This course is 
of great value but necessarily slow, as most of 
us find it difficult to change our habits, and 
still more difficult to change the traditions of 
a district or the customs of a Board of Di- 
rectors, especially when some of the members 
have served for a long time. The other 
method is through the channels of Legislation. 
This is no doubt the most direct route, and 
although we should not neglect the importance 
of education, we dare not overlook the possi- 
bilities in legislation. According to general 
opinion, there will be some revision of the 
school code by the present Legislature. In 
this event, it is up to us to influence and urge 
legislation favorable to our department. The 
other departments will look after their affairs. 
There is no reason why a concerted effort on 
our part should not have the desired result. 

We appreciate that the amendment of a 
code of laws so universally approved should be 
approached with due caution and thought, but 
in any consideration the needs of a more 
highly developed business administration are 
surely worthy of analysis. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize the fact 
that, while we are organized for the purpose 
of stimulating a right interest in business su- 
pervision, we extend most cordially to those 
charged with the supervision of the schools of 
Pennsylvania on the scholastic side our hearty 
co-operation and support. 


SECRETARY AS BUSINESS MANAGER OF 
DISTRICT. 


Mr. W. J. Flynn, Secretary of School 
Board at Erie, opened the discussion on 
“The Secretary as the Business Manager 
of the District” and spoke as follows: 

The fixing of responsibility for recommen- 
dations made and work performed is a prime 
requisite to the successful administration of 
public affairs. This is the underlying thought 
in the administrative plan that has been 
worked out in Erie. Erie is a school district 
of the second class with nine elective direct- 
ors. We recognize two natural divisions of 
school work, the instruction and the business. 
This suggests the creation of two departments 
and we have designated one as the Department 
of Instruction and the other as the Depart- 
ment of Finance and Property. To supervise 
the affairs of each department, standing com- 
mittees of the Board of School Directors 
have been appointed, called respectively the 
Committee on Instruction and the Committee 
on Finance and Property. The President ap- 
points four members of the Board to the 
Committee on Instruction and four members 
to the Committee on Finance and Property 
one of which group in each case he desig- 
nates as Chairman. Under the rules the Presi- 
dent is ex-officio a voting member of each 
committee. This has the result of creating 
two committees of uneven numbers with the 
President as a member of each and conse- 
quently in touch with all that is transpiring. 
These two committees meet weekly and the 
entire membership of the board gets notice of 
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each meeting. The District Superintendent 
and the Business Manager attend all commit- 
tee meetings, the Superintendent being the ac- 
tive officer at the meeting of the Committee 
on Instruction and the Business Manager be- 
ing the active officer at the meeting of the 
Committee on Finance and Property. These 
two committees dispose of all work delegated 
to committees by the board under its rules 
with the exception of the occasional activity 
of what is known as the Executive Commit- 
tee. This committee consists of the president 
of the board, the chairman of the committee 
on finance and property, the chairman of the 
committee on instruction, the business man- 
ager and the district superintendent. To it 
are referred the consideration of the annual 
budget and the consideration of proposed 
amendments to the rules and regulations of 
the board and districts and such extraordinary 
matters as the exigencies of some situation 
may suggest. The board meets in regular ses- 
sion monthly and on rare occasions in commit- 
tee of the whole. 

It will be seen from the consideration of 
this plan of administration that it is the pur- 
pose of the Erie Board of School Directors 
to so map out its work so as to fix responsi- 
bility. It makes the president the executive 
head of the school system, it divides its work 
into two natural departments. It has two chief 
executive officers, to one or the other of whom 
every employee of the school district is an- 
swerable. It is believed that under this plan 
it is possible to place within reason the re- 
sponsibility for a mistaken policy and the fail- 
ure to execute orders or an execution of 
orders that is not in accordance with the rules 
or policy of the board of directors. It en- 
ables a board that is progressive to carry out a 
constructive scheme of work and to relieve 
itself by placing upon its executive officers and 
associates the performance of minor details of 
work. Under it, the Board of School Direct- 
ors determines the general policy after con- 
ference with its officers. The .officers are 
charged with the duty of executing that policy, 
and it is known that they will be supported by 
the board in any action taken to accomplish 
the work outlined. In reducing the number 
of active committees to two, it tends to econ- 
omy of the time of the director who is sacri- 
ficing his own interest for the public good, it 
prevents an overlapping of committee respon- 
sibilities, it requires but two committee re- 
ports to the board, and, in general, it retains 
the best features of committee work without 
that too prevalent feature of subordinating 
the major to the minor body. The test of the 
current year has demonstrated the success of 
the plan. 


Mr. F. L. Bensinger, Secretary of the 
School Board at Franklin, gave a short 
practical talk on School Finances, Appro- 
priation, and Accounting. 

Mr. A. W. Moss, Secretary of the School 
Board at Wilkes-Barre, gave a very inter- 
esting talk on Fire Insurance for School 
Buildings, illustrated with a chart on the 
blackboard, and advocated the insurance 
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of school property in the larger districts in 
a blanket policy with the 80 per cent. clause. 

The President announced that the next 
thing in order was the election of a nomin- 
ating committee. The following were 
placed in nomination and, on motion, were 
elected by acclamation: Dr. R. J. Yost, of 
South Bethlehem; Mr. F. Riesgen, of Ford 
City; Mr. A. W. Moss, of Wilkes-Barre; 
Mr. F. L. Bensinger, of Franklin, and Mr. 
Titus M. Ruch, of Hellertown. 


——p—_____. 


HE Treasurer, Mr. W. T. Norton, Sec- 
retary of MceKesport, submitted a fi- 
nancial statement showing that forty-two 
secretaries enrolled last year that the ex- 
penditures had been nothing, and that the 
balance in the treasury was forty-two dol- 
lars ($42.00). 
The Legislative Committee recommended 
the following: 


1. That the law be so changed that school 
bonds issued by school districts be not subject 
to state tax. 

2. The enactment of a pension law that 
shall include all employees of school districts. 

3. That Section 303 of the School Code be 
so changed as to fix the term of office of the 
secretary for four years, and not to expire 
during the same year as that of the superin- 
tendent. 

4. The establishing of uniformity in the 
assessing and collecting of all local taxes, so 
that there shall be one assessment of property 
for all kinds of local taxation, and one col- 
lector or receiver of all taxes of every kind 
collected locally. 

5. The incorporation in any act for the estab- 
lishment of a county unit of a provision for 
distinctive business management of each 
county. 


The Committee on Nominations presented 
the following report, which was approved. 


President—W. J. Flynn, Erie. 

Vice President—Chas..H. Meyer, Johns- 
town. 

Secretary—D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harris- 
burg. 

Treasurer—W. T. Norton, McKeesport. 

On motion, the report was received and 
the chairman of the committee directed to 
cast the ballot for the officers. The Presi- 
dent announced that the officers were 
elected as per the recommendation of the 
committee. 

Mr. Peifer suggested that the By-Laws 
be so amended as to include a Membership 
Committee. 

Dr. J. George Becht, Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, was introduced 
as a representative of the Governor, and 
made a few remarks as to the benefits to 
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be derived from an organization of this. 
kind. 

Mr. G. W. Gerwig, Secretary of the 
Board of Education of Pittsburgh, gave 
an address on “ Public Schools and Public 
Service,” in which he advocated the larger 
use of school buildings for the benefit of 
the general public, so that the people would 
get a larger return on the money invested, 
this use to include public playgrounds, recre- 
ation centres, lecture courses and night 
schools, 

Mr. William Dick, Secretary Board of 
Education of Philadelphia, made the fol- 
lowing address on The Business Adminis- 
tration of the School District: 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL 
DISTRICT. 


One of the most significant facts in the de- 
velopment of our country is the real progress 
of the public school system during the period 
beginning about fifty years ago. In the State 
of Pennsylvania, with which we are more con- 
cerned, the advance has not, perhaps, been so 
rapid as in some other states. Neverthless, 
with that conservatism characteristic of Penn- 
sylvania, we have steadily but surely endeav- 
ored to keep pace with progressive thought 
and action in the conduct of our schools. | 

The function of public school authority is no. 
longer confined to the organization and control 
of the school alone. The public school is now 
recognized everywhere as the greatest and 
most popular of our social institutions. This 
carries with it greater responsibilities and calls 
for increased facilities for meeting the de- 
mands of the people, involving of course larger 
expenditures of public money and the needful 
exercise of care and wisdom in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs committed to the hands 
of the various school boards. 

In public business, into which no element of 
competition enters and the problem of every- 
one is to get the greatest results for the small- 
est expenditure of money, meetings such as 
this of to-day are invaluable as a means of 
exchange of ideas. No one of us has a mo- 
nopoly of thought on school government, 
hence each can impart something of value to 
others. The school district of Philadelphia 
does not differ from the smallest school dis- 
trict in the state, except that by reason of its 
size the solution of its problems may be'more 
complicated. If our experience, however, has 
developed anything that may be of use to 
others, we wish to give of that experience to 
aid them in solving old problems or in attack- 
ing new ones. 

In the larger cities or school districts, as 
well as in towns and cities of the class in 
which we are assembled to-day, the public 
school problem with its various activities can 
not be judiciously administered by the boards 
of school directors without the aid of com- 
petent executives. The details of manage- 
ment must therefore be delegated to its offi- 
cers and trained experts, whose duties should 
be to recommend to the board for adoption 
such projects as to them seem necessary and 
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to administer accordingly. As representatives 
of said boards, we have met here to-day for 
presentation and discussion of such matters as 
appear pertinent to our official duties. The 
object and aim of this Association are, as 
stated in its by-laws: (1) The discussion of 
questions relating to the business affairs of 
school districts. (2) The advocacy of needed 
legislation on the subject of financial matters. 

(3) The general promotion of office and busi- 
ness efficiency. With the last-named in mind, 
I have prepared a paper dealing somewhat di- 
rectly with that subject. 

Simplicity and directness are the keynotes of 
efficiency, a word much used in these days, 
and by a grouping of the work of a school 
district under the two heads, pedagogy and 
finance, both simplicity of organization and di- 
rectness of results are obtained. In a well- 
organized business, conducted under simple 
methods and managed by competent officials, 
much of the details of the work may be per- 
formed by an average grade of employees. 
On the other hand, with a poorly-organized 
force, using faulty methods, the rank and file 
of the employees may be above the average in 
intelligence and still be unable to accomplish 
much, primarily through lack of the proper 
leadership. 

The vast amount of public funds, collect- 
ively, that is expended annually for the sup- 
port of the public schools requires each year 
more and more attention than it has hitherto 
received in the accounting of said funds. The 
most recent statistics of the United States 
Government Bureau of Education for the year 
1912-1913, show that $482,886,793 (8 per cent. 
more than the previous year) were spent on 
the public schools of this country. The latest 
report issued by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education shows that in the three 
cities of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and Scranton), having a population of 
more than 100,000 each, there was expended 
for public schools during the school year of 
1912-1913 the sum of $14,125,825. 

_For the same period in sixteen Pennsylvania 
cities having a population between 25,000 and 
100,000, the sum of $4,935,042 was expended; 
and in thirty-four cities of the third class, with 
a population ranging from 10,000 to 25,000, 
$3,061,862 were spent; while in the sixty-six 
towns with five to ten thousand population, 
$3,062,517 were disbursed. The several school 
boards to which these moneys are entrusted 
must always be prepared to show just how, 
why, where and when they have exercised 
that trust. 

For many years the wisdom of proper su- 
pervision of the instructional side of public 
school systems has manifested itself in the 
improved methods prevailing and the general 
good results obtained. The several superin- 
tendencies with their various subdivisions 
have, by correlating and co-ordinating the 
work of the various departments, reached such 
a degree of efficiency that comparative studies 
thereof may be made with the most beneficial 
results. 

This organization, perhaps, is more notice- 
ably true in the larger cities, towns or school 
districts, where greater opportunities are pre- 
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sented, and, to a lesser degree possibly, has 
obtained in a great many of the smaller com- 
munities. That the physical side of public 
school government has not yet reached such a 
state of efficiency and control is, in my judg- 
ment, due to the lack of supervision such as 
is given to the organization of the school sys- 
tem along scholastic and academic lines. lf 
the control of all matters pertaining to in- 
struction should be under supervision of one 
directing head, why then should not the re- 
sponsibilities for the purchase of school sites, 
erection of buildings, purchase of equipment, 
supplies, etc., necessary repairs, and all other 
matters pertaining to the physical side of our 
school systems be under the control of one 
centralized manager or director, just as seems 
contemplated under the provisions of Section 
318 of the School Code? 

As it is now, in most of the school districts 
of Pennsylvania, much of the administrative 
work of this character is done by members of 
the school board individually or through the 
committee, and I believe, with perhaps a few 
exceptions, done capably and conscientiously, 
but often with no well ordered relation to what 
has been done by some other member or com- 
mittee; for, as has been said by Dr. Leonard 
Ayres in a recent survey of the school system 
of Springfield, Illinois: 

“The members of the board are unques- 
tionably deeply interested and unhesitatingly 
self-sacrificing of their time and business in- 
terests in the service of the schools. This 
altruistic interest and personal self-sacrifice 
are splendid and valuable assets to the city 
but it is the conviction of the ‘members of the 
survey staff that their effectiveness could be 
greatly enhanced if the board would devote 
itself in far larger measure to the broader 
questions of policy, and delegate to its board 
officers the details of administration.” 

For illustration, you may find in some cities 
the matter of purchase of furniture, supplies, 
etc., delegated to certain members of the 
board, designated perhaps as the Committee 
on Supplies, and the duty of looking after 
needed repairs placed in the hands of others 
called the Repair Committee, and still another 
called the Sites and Building Committee—each 
acting more or less independently of the others 
in the expenditure of school funds, and all 
doubtless actuated by the sole desire to secure 
the best results for the schools. However, 
these several committee members chosen from 
the various walks of life can not possibly per- 
form the duties thus assigned them with the 
same degree of efficiency that would follow 
the employment of a trained expert for that 
kind of service, nor should it be expected that 
school directors, elected to legislate, should 
be called upon to perform administrative du- 
ties belonging to a salaried official selected to 
administer the laws and decrees enacted by 
the school board. In other words, there 
should be a business manager or director 
whose business should be to work in conjunc- 
tion with the superintendent in supplying, di- 
recting and supervising all that pertains to the 
physical needs of the school system. 

The position of business manager of a school 
district has, perhaps, somewhat evolutionarily 
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developed about the secretary of the board of 
directors of the school district. In many in- 
stances, as the business responsibilities of the 
system become more complicated and more 
diversified, new departments or bureaus have 
been added, often in charge of officials directl 
responsible to the board of directors. Wit 
the increase inthe number of such independent 
business divisions has come an increased com- 
plexity in the conduct of affairs, until we are 
beginning to realize that if the work is to pro- 
ceed promptly and with the proper co-ordina- 
tion, it must be under one responsible head. 
Thus has come about the need for a business 
manager for the schools. 

The German government, with its increasing 
desire for efficiency, has led the way in estab- 
lishing in its school system the two co-ordi- 
nate branches, Superintendent of Pedagogy 
and Superintendent of Finance, which after all 
is but the logical outcome of experience. 

The adoption of courses of study, improved 
methods of instruction, schemes for the proper 
training and handling of special classes of 
children and the like, are ali most important 
subjects for solution in the school system; 
yet, without an adequate solution of the finan- 
cial problems and due consideration of the 
business propositions, the first would be almost 
valueless. Ample thought must therefore be 
given to the physical side of the school sys- 
tem if there is to be effectual administration; 
for the financial management of such a system 
no longer consists merely in recording the ex- 
penditure of money collected. 

Addressing myself more particularly to cities 
and towns of the second and third classes, I 
am firmly convinced that either as business 
manager, or as business manager and secre- 
tary, as the local conditions would warrant, 
all matters other than those of an instructional 
character should be entrusted to such an offi- 
cer, with full power to act for the school 
board, under such regulations as may be 
deemed prudent, but wisely affording such 
latitude of action as would enable him to act 
promptly and without hindrance in the per- 
formance of his duties as manager. 

Of course it is needless to say that the busi- 
ness manager must be one in fact as well as 
in name; and unless a fully qualified and com- 
petent person is obtained, and remunerated 
accordingly, it would not only be useless but 
extremely unwise to adopt such methods of 
business control. It is penny wise and pound 
foolish to endeavor to secure a competent and 
businesslike official in any concern without a 
wise and liberal compensation for faithful 
services rendered. Chancellor, in “Our Ci 
Schools, their Direction and Management, 
says that the business manager or agent 
“should be an enterprising business man, 
familiar with every kind of value—real estate, 
bricks, books, paper, labor. He should adver- 
tise for bids for all kinds of materials and su 
plies needed; should foresee needs; keep the 
board from making financial mistakes; and, in 
a sense, do all the business for the board.” 

The duties of such an official should be: (1) 
The preparation of the budget of estimates 
and receipts. (2) The collection of revenues 
and the control and analysis of expenditures. 
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(3) The construction, operation and repair of 
buildings. (4) e purchase of real estate 
and supplies; and such other duties as would 
naturally fall within the scope of business 
management. In the matter of collection of 
school revenue alone, an energetic official 
could more than save to the school board the 
amount of his salary in promptly following up 
and enforcing payment from delinquents. 

One of the requisites of a well-managed 
school district is the keeping of proper records 
of all business affairs. Where there is no 
adequate recording of facts and figures re- 
garding such transactions, confusion and em- 
barrassment may follow, when by death or 
otherwise there is a change in the executive 
office. In these days of modern methods of 
keeping accounts, too much care can not be 
given to a proper recording and presentation 
of facts regarding the collection and disburse- 
ment of school funds. 

It is everywhere recognized that besides a 
faithful accounting, there:must be a uniform 
method of accounting of public school moneys, 
if for no other purpose than that of compari- 
son. There is no form of public taxation that 
is less odious than the school tax, and it is 
due to the people who meet this call for school 
funds so cheerfully that they be given the 
fullest information regarding its expenditure, 
enabling them to see that they are receiving 
fully as much return for their money as is 
afforded other districts of like character. To 
make intelligent comparisons, a standardized 
method of computing school statistics and ac- 
counts must be followed, and this is what the 
United States Commissioner of Education, with 
the aid of other agencies, is striving to obtain. 
With a competent business manager in charge 
of the several school districts this can be more 
readily brought about. 

Mr. W. J. Flynn, Secretary of School 
Board at Erie, also spoke on the subject 
of school bonds and their exemption from 
taxation by the state. This was a very 
popular subject and was most thoroughly 
discussed by the secretaries present. On 
motion of W. J. Byrnes, Jr., Secretary of 
Lower Merion Township, the following 
Resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That this convention go on record 
as favoring an amendment to the Act of the 
General Assembly for levying of a state tax 
on bonds, exempting from tax school districts 
issuing bonds and individual holders thereof. 

On motion of Mr. A. G. Kramer, Secre- 
tary of School Board of Clearfield, the 
Legislative Committee was directed to pre- 
pare a bill to be presented to the General 
Assembly carrying out the provisions of 
the foregoing resolution. 

Mr. F. Riesgen, Secretary of School 
Board of Ford City, spoke on checking and 
approving of bills. 

On motion Dr. Samuel Hamilton, Super- 
intendent of Allegheny county, was made 
an honorary member of the Association, 
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and spoke to the members for a few 
minutes. 

Mr. Joseph Rovinskey, Secretary of the 
School Board of Jeannette, spoke on 
Voucher Systems and School Depositories 
and presented a very simple form of 
voucher. 

Mr. C. M. Piper, Secretary of School 
Board of Altoona, spoke on Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Funds. After a discussion of the 
subject it was moved and agreed to that 
the Secretary of the Association confer 
with Dr. J. George Becht, Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, in regard to hav- 
ing the teachers’ pension bill to be presented 
to the Legislature so framed as to take care 
of all classes of employees. 

On motion the following resolution was 
adopted: 


Resolved, That the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction be requested to furnish to the offi- 
cers of this Association a list of all the secre- 
taries in the state, giving the district in which 
they serve and their post-office address. 


Mr. Charles H. Meyer, Secretary of 
School Board at Johnstown, spoke in ref- 
erence to legislation pertaining to the Busi- 
ness Administration of Schools and the 
duties of the Secretary. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 


In briefly defining the duties of the secre- 
taries of the school district, we find Section 
318 of the School Code reads as follows: 

“He shall have general supervision of all 
the business affairs of the school district, sub- 
ject to the instructions and directions of the 
board of school directors.” The term secre- 
tary is nowadays applied to so many insig- 
nificant clerkships, that the term, when used 
in connection with the school districts, has lost 
much of its dignified meaning. It is true 
those who framed the sections pertaining to 
the office of secretary of schools have used the 
term in its highest sense. Just as the super- 
intendent of schools is made the secretary of 
all matters pertaining to instruction, so the 
secretary of the school district is made the 
superintendent of all business matters pertain- 
ing to the district. 

Secretaries should then be made responsible 
for actually making the office as important as 
it was intended to be. In so doing, the sec- 
retary is in all but name the business manager 
or the superintendent of business affairs of 
the school districts. 

Election and Salary of Secretary—Secre- 
taries of the second, third and fourth classes 
are elected annually. They may be members 
of the board in third and fourth class dis- 
tricts. No secretary shall be treasurer of any 
board of school directors. 

Now, why must a safe and sane school 
board be compelled to elect its secretary an- 
nually? School boards may elect teachers for 
a term of three years, and still have the power 
to remove them for cause. Secretaries should 
be elected for terms of three, four or six 
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years, and in no case should be removed with- 
out just cause. 

Salaries of secretaries should be made com- 
mensurate with the duties and importance of 
the office. A minimum salary schedule for 
cities and towns, based on population, is sug- 
gested. 

Surely secretaries of first and second dis- 
tricts ought not to be members of the board, 
but I know of no good reason why a secreta 
may not serve as treasurer of any board. tt 
would be better to combine the office of secre- 
tary and treasurer, than to permit the treas- 
urer and tax collector to act as one and the 
same. 

Tax Levy.—The tax levy of first and second 
class districts is based on the city assessment; 
the tax levy of third and fourth class districts 
on the county assessments. Why should not 
the city and county assessments be the same? 
Example: Property “A,” city assessment $6000, 
county assessment $7000. There ought not to 
be a difference of $4,000,000 in the city and 
county assessments for the city of Johnstown. 

Tax Duplicates—The work on tax dupli- 
cates is of especial interest to second class 
districts. The Act of May 30, 1913, made it 
perfectly clear what was meant by the term 
“duplicate,” and what the secretary had a 
right to demand from the city clerk or other 
proper official. The secretary should exercise 
the right to submit the desired form on or 
before the first day of January of each year. 
School boards should furnish any additional 
help needed to do this work carefully and accu- 
rately. There should be a proper check, and 


-no mistakes in numbers. 


Enumeration of School Children—Sections 
1425, 1426 and 1427 deal with the manner in 
which the enrollment of children between the 
ages of six and sixteen years should be made, 
and by whom taken. While teachers are the 
best people to do this-work as a general rule, 
I believe the work should be done by the at- 
tendance officers, if possible, because it is right 
in line with their regular duties, and the expe- 
rience should belong to them, so they may be 
better fitted to do the work. 

Work done by the ward assessors in Johns- 
town for four years showed an annual aver- 
age gain of 387, while the gain the past year, 
when done by our attendance officers, was 
1065 more than the previous years. This does 
not mean that the work was not well done by 
many of the ward assessors, for in many cases 
there was but a slight gain. It did show, how- 
ever, that the work was not well done by a 
few of them, either because of inability to do 
so, or because of downright indifference. 

The change made this year produced the fol- 
lowing results: 

1. We have had made a good and true en- 
rollment. 

2. The cost to district was considerably less. 

The matter of county unit school boards 
was taken up and discussed and the con- 
sensus of opinion was that it would not be a 
good thing for Pennsylvania under the pres- 
ent arrangements of schools. 

The President appointed the following 
committees for the ensuing year: 
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Executive Committee—F. Reisgen, Ford 
City, chairman; C. M. Piper, Altoona; H. B. 
Wert, Sharpsville; G. L. Pyle, Swissvale; 
Stewart Borger, Northampton. 

Legislative Committee—R. E. Peifer, Eas- 
ton, chairman; T. P. Wenner, Allentown; J. 
C. Rovensky, Jeannette; J. C. Sansom, Wil- 
liamsburg; and John E. Myers, Camp Hill. 

Uniform Accounting Committee—William 
Dick, Philadelphia, chairman; G. W. Gerwig, 
Pittsburgh; R. J. Yost, South Bethlehem; A. 
Lincoln Castle, Chester; Eugene Fellows, 
Scranton. 

Membership Committee—A. W. Moss, Wilkes- 
Barre, chairman; F. L. Binsinger, Franklin; 
Rees S. Davies, Edwardsville; Anna Van 
Gundy, Lewisburg; T. M. Ruch, Hellertown. 


The following Secretaries were present: 


First-Class Districts: G. W. Gerwig, Pitts- 
burgh; William Dick, Philadelphia. 

Second-Class Districts: T. P. Wenner, Al- 
lentown; A. W. Moss, Wilkes-Barre; C. M. 
Piper, Altoona; Charles H. Meyer, Johnstown; 
W. J. Flynn, Erie; A. Lincoln Castle, Chester; 
D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg; D. N. Cri- 
der, York; W. T. Norton, McKeesport. 

Third-Class Districts: Rees S. Davies, Ed- 
wardsville; C. H. Dils, Monessen; J. J. Biem- 
isderfer, Lewistown; James G. Sansom, Wil- 
liamsburg; N. Boggs, Lash; F. L. Bensinger, 
Franklin; P. A. K. Black, Braddock; Robert 
Wallace, Parsons; H. W. Peters, Rankin; J. 
Z. Fox, Mt. Pleasant; John S. Hamberg, Ir- 
win; Earle MacDonald; Warren; William J. 
Byrnes, Jr., Ardmore; Jos. C. Rovensky, — 
nette; Robert M. Heine, Bath; Titus M. Ruch, 
Hellertown; E. E. Gray, Ambridge; Dr. R. J. 
Yost, South Bethlehem; R. E. Peifer, Easton; 
A. G. Kramer, Clearfield; Stewart Borger, 
Northampton; George Marsh, Taylor; G. L. 
Pyle, Swissvale; W. C. Van Scoyec, Tyrone; 
Wm. H. Gaskill, Meadville. 

Fourth-Class Districts: F. Reisgen, Ford 
City; Milton H. Cole, Northampton, R. F. D. 
No. 1; J. H. Hibshman, Ephrata; J. W. Bar- 
nett, Hillside; J. M. Gnagey, Myersdale; Al- 
bert Williams, Johnstown; John E. Myers, 
Camp Hill; Ford Bosworth, Wyalusing; Frank 
F, Sutton, Waynesburg; Anna E. Van Gundy, 
Lewisburg; H. B. Wert, Sharpsville; Thomas 
I. Mairs, State College; R. D. Dawson, New 
Galilee, R. F. D. No. 3; C. S. McCullough, 
Edenburg. . 


dition 
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GREAT WORLD’S FAIR AT SAN 
FRANCISCO. 





OME people are tired of expositions. 
Others never miss an opportunity to 
peer into the looking glass of progress and 
study processes and products. The County 
Fair is of perennial interest. Much greater 
is the huge exhibition built on national or 
international lines. Expositions have 
moved westward. Slowly have they trav- 
eled from Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 
to the Presidio of San Francisco. 
The Panama Canal is to be formally 
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recognized this year in a celebration which 
promises to eclipse all other expositions. It 
might have been held in Tokio or Shanghai, 
or Rio Janeiro, but the Government selected 
the Pacific coast as the proper place to give 
object lessons of the value of this new 
water-way to the world. 

Why the Pacific coast? It is the coast 
of the future. Never will it supplant the 
Atlantic coast, but it will more than dupli- 
cate it in the years to come. Great civili- 
zations have been cradled in the North 
Temperate zone. The Pacific coast is 
about all that is left of the cradle of great 
Anglo-Saxon creations. It is still compara- 
tively empty. New York and Philadelphia 
have more ‘people than all of California. 
Daniel Webster once declared that he 
would not vote for one cent to bring the 
Pacific coast one inch nearer Boston. In 
the early 50’s Secretary Seward predicted 
that the Pacific coast and its environs 
would one day be the theatre of the world’s 
greatest events, a prophecy which began 
fulfilment about the time it was made, when 
Commodore Perry opened the gates of 
Japan and the Far East. 

San Francisco had its real beginning in 
1849. The year the Independence Bell rang 
out our national freedom the chimes of 
Dolores Mission were calling the Indians 
to the altars of the Church of Christ. 

San Francisco, on account of its geogra- 
phical position, was chosen as the exposi- 
tion city. From a mining rendezvous the 
city rose out of sand dunes to streets and 
boulevards—the city of Stevenson and 
Mark Twain, Bret Harte and Joaquin 
Miller. 


Serene, indifferent of Fate, 
Thou sittest by the Western Gate, 
O Warder of two continents! 


San Francisco was selected, too, because 
her business men contributed $7,500,000. It 
is almost incredible that this sum should 
be raised following a fire which devastated 
the city. It cost as much to rebuild San 
Francisco as it did to dig the Panama Ca- 
nal. The exposition then assumes the form 
of a local celebration—the recovery of a 
city from the ashes. With its 2000 hotels 
and apartment houses, its climate of south- 
ern Europe, its turquoise ocean and its sky 
of Italy, San Francisco invites the world in 
1915, to participate in a festival of progress. 
Because the exposition is to be held in the 
West, the spirit of the West will be felt, 
and since the Orient is just over the hori- 
zon Japan will be represented in an exhibit 
costing $600,000, and China may spend 
more than a million. East and West will 
meet. 

And now, what about the Panama-Pacific 
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Exposition? Madame De Stael said she 
would go a mile to meet a clever man, but 
would not throw up her window to look at 
the Bay of Naples. Could Madame De 
Steal cross San Francisco Bay and see the 
cluster of domes rising like bubbles of soap 
blown through the mystic dream pipes of 
masters in color and design she would do 
more than raise the window. She would 
do what the average tourist does—enter 
this city which has so mysteriously grown 
up along that part of the San Francisco 
Bay which leads through the Golden Gate. 
Here is a group of buildings 4500 feet in 
length, with a 4000-foot front on the bay— 
a city of domes, minarets, lagoons, courts, 
peristyles, arcades, statuary, fountains, pil- 
lars, towers glistening wilth jewels and 
boulevards lined with the shrubbery and 
trees of the world. John Ruskin would 
find here his seven lamps of architecture 
incorporated in the Greek, Roman, Occi- 
dental and Oriental architecture. It is a 
rug of Persian richness—ocher, tawny, buff, 
Pompeiian red, Italian blue, vermilion and 
orange—a symphony of blended colors. 
The keynote of the color scheme is the 
“Travertine.” To enchance the antique 
effect generally desired the buff is deepened 
in the concave surfaces and the stucco 
spread on it in a manner to make the sur- 
face appear corrugated. The deepening 
of color is especially noticeable where the 
ornamentation is carried out in the Traver- 
tine, the shades in these instances being 
deepened to a rich reddish brown. Besides 
the Travertine are eight other colors. The 
flowers which border the paths and fill the 
parterres will conform to the color scheme. 
On the west, touching the Presidio, and, 
indeed, a part of it, the foreign pavilions, 
State buildings, stand. Here, too, are the 
athletic fields and parade grounds. The in- 
ternational significance of the exposition 
is everywhere evident. From the old Jap- 
anese temple to the sacred white elephants 
of Siam will be a matter of a minute’s walk. 
The shadow of the huge mosque of the 
Ottoman Empire will fall across the school 
buildings of the Philippines. From the 
Chinese pagoda one may look down into 
the Persion garden transplanted from 
Teheran by Mirza Ali Kuli Khan. Pavil- 
ions of Java and the Dutch East Indies will 
be across the street from quaint villages 
of Indo-China. Eleven huge palaces have 
been completed. 
uite apart from their proportions, 
the artistic finish, mosaics, mural decora- 
tions and coloring alone will appeal to the 
imagination for many years to come. The 
glass dome of Horticultural Palace, rising 
150 feet, covering five acres of flora, re- 
sembles a bubble of soap resting on a bed 
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of moss. One would not be greatly sur- 
prised to see it float away. One can pick 
out here and there striking architectural 
designs. The marine entrance by the bay 
is at once a bulwark and an invitation, 
The entrance from the city is crowned by 
the Tower of Jewels rising upwards of 
500 feet, producing an architectural thrill. 
On the top is a globe. There is a charac- 
teristic California pride and assurance in 
this bold piece of symmetry, covered with 
a garment of gems cut by the peasants of 
Austria. 

The Palace of Fine Arts will be the 
centre of contemporary art activities. The 
chief of this department is John Track, of 
Philadelphia. Festival Hall, where con- 
gresses will be held for the consideration of 
current topics, will be an open forum for 
the conscience of all mankind. It will be 
the festival hall of speech and music. 
Machinery Palace, in which Beachey made 
a flight in the aeroplane, and large enough 
to insert the Pennsylvania Railroad station 
in New York, is said to be the largest 
wooden building ever built. The special . 
activities of the Department of Live Stock 
involve instruction and amusement. Four 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars will be 
awarded in live stock premiums. Sixteen 
grand divisions comprise the exhibit of the 
Government, including the Departments of 
State, Treasury, War, Postoffice, Navy, In- 
terior, Agriculture, Commerce and Labor. 

Pageants will be a feature of the Expo- 
sition. The architectural plan provides for 
three main courts. On the east the Ori- 
ental or Court of Abundance and on the 
west the Court of the Four Seasons, where 
the Occident will have its exhibit, while in 
the centre will be the Court of the Sun and 
Stars, or the Universe, as it is sometimes 
called. This court suggests the federation 
of East and West. Two arches lead to 
this impressive court. On the one is 
statuary called “ The Nations of the Rising 
Sun,” in which huge elephants are con- 
spicuous. On the other arch is the “March 
of the Nations of the West” in suggestive 
statuary, the central figure being “The 
Mother of Tomorrow,” standing in front 
of Texan steers and a prairie schooner. 

Expositions in the minds of many people 
are associated with midways and amuse- 
ments. “The Zone” is the name given to 
this section in San Francisco. Seven 
thousand people will be employed on the 
zone. Seven thousand applications have 
been made for space, and about 100 thus 
far have been granted. The fun at the fair 
will be decent and instructive. Some of it 
will cost much money, and be on a large 
scale. The total investment in amusements 
will total $12,000,000. Frederick Thomp- 
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son’s “ Toyland,” the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, and the Yellowstone are in them- 
selves exhibitions of value. About every 
spectacular thing will be seen, from an ice 
palace to the Dayton flood. 

Such will be the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, costing $50,000,000 in money and cov- 
ering 635 acres, set among towering hills 
and a bay which is likened to the Bay of 
Naples. The surrounding region is inviting. 
San Francisco Bay is about the size of Rhode 
Island, and its shores are dotted with grow- 
ing cities and towns. Tamalpais, which 
only needs a smoking peak to make it a 
duplicate of Vesuvius, looks down upon the 
city of dreams from a height of more than 
3000 feet. Berkeley, the seat of a univers- 
ity, with more than 7000 registered students 
and Oakland, Alameda, San Jose, are some 
of the attractions. A large circle might be 
drawn to include the Yellowstone, Yosemite 
and the whole Sierra region replete with 
matchless scenery, for the Exposition is not 
only an interpretation of the canal, but an 
advertisement of the greater West.—Phila. 
Ledger. 
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CONCENTRATE ON ESSENTIALS. 


BY I. HARVEY WITHERSPOON. 

})* USION is the great peril of our age. 

By linking our efforts with everybody 
and everything we shall accomplish very lit- 
tle. Common sense tells us to take human 
nature as it is and human teachers as they 
are. Just between us, the average teacher is 
a man or woman of ordinary ability for I 
have more common sense than to believe 
that many persons of such transcendent 
qualities would sell their talents for so little 
in this age when everything is measured 
by the standard of dollars and cents. Ifa 
teacher always shows every business court- 
esy to his pupils, his patrons and his fellow 
teacher, and is on his job twenty-four hours 
a day, he will never be without a school. A 
great danger that confronts us all is the 
scattering of energy over an amazing mul- 
titude of things. In doing everything we 
do nothing. Let us use as our slogan: 
Concentrate on the essential things. Those 
who think much of the poor people are 
shifting vocational education from the field 
of industry to the public school, and we are 
standing patiently asslike, not only to re- 
ceive the horse’s burden, but his skin also. 
Certainly nothing is more important than 
improving the taste and capacity of chil- 
dren for greater things. Ifa teacher spends 
his time profitably it lures him to brighter 
worlds. It is one of the best occupations 
for intellectual growth. 
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Learning without thought is labor lost, 
Schools are workhouses, not playhouses; 
knowledge will not be acquired without 
brains and application. Why teach a boy 
on the farm farming when his thoughts are 
so filled with horses and the like that it is 
very difficult to enlist his attention for a 
short time on his studies? Why call it an 
experiment school when the United States 
and state back of anything can make it a 
success? At first blush it sounds very 
beautiful and exceedingly practical to say 
there is as much culture in corn tassels 
and tomato blossoms as in Greek and Latin 
roots. The education of today is viewed 
too much from-its future monetary aspect. 

Walk up, children, and nibble very briefly 
at the banquet of knowledge, for you must 
move on, before you have well tasted, to 
something else. 

Did you ever stop to think that the 
routine work of a teacher is not suitable 
for developing originality, but rather for 
strengthening other qualities which are just 
as manly? Persistence brings more than 
brilliancy on the teachers’ exchange. Pat- 
ent methods will never take the place of 
common sense. You have all read of the 
miscellaneous education of poor Moses 
Primrose in the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” at 
the hands of his very practical father. The 
crying failure of teachers is lack of balance, 
and the impression of being unbalanced 
which they necessarily give to others. 

No more must the midnight oil be con- 
sumed, and the brain puzzled in the search 
of the wisdom of the ages! No more must 
the eyes be strained, the hand has been 
found to be such an easy inlet to the soul. 

How long will the hobby of making 
geniuses out of ordinary children be teach- 
ing them as if they were idiots hold us in 
its grip? Because the idiot’s five senses are 
too dull to let an idea get by and slip into 
the brain, are we to waste the time of a 
normal child and destroy his imagination 
by subjecting him to the same process? 
Reformers are much given to rushing from 
one extreme to another. Some thoughtful 
persons wish us to give credit in our course 
of study for feeding the pig and washing 
the dishes. : 

Just between us, we should avoid servile 
imitation of any model. A man’s own 
method is best for him. David would not 
fight in Saul’s armor. One must make a 
judicious combination of his own character 
and his own circumstances. 

There is too much weak sentimentality in 
modern educational methods. Human na- 
ture as it is exhibited in our children, is 
far from perfect; and I am sorry to say 
that the parents of our children often ex- 
hibit in it a still less flattering light. There 
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are some extraordinary individuals so sing- 
ularly gifted with talents and resources and 
with the divine quality of love that they can 
win the affection of all and work educa- 
tional miracles. In some future period, 
which we should strive to hasten, but ought 
not to anticipate, this may be found. Some 
say they have never seen a bad boy. Alas, 
a little piece of clay is occasionally found 
addicted to lying, cheating, swearing, steal- 
ing, or fighting or perhaps to them all, 
Foreign observers say we Americans fail 
most of all in the training of the young. 
While our children are yet babies, it is 
claimed,. they rule their elders. The child 
should be trained rationally from the very 
start and his idiosyncrasies should be 
driven out of him instead of fostered, so 
that he may take his place in life without 
any friction with his fellow men. 

We should beware of interfering with a 
boy’s destiny. No matter where he is born 
—on a farm or where not—he should be 
given education in the regular branches and 
placed at the parting of the ways and 
allowed to choose for himself. If he prefers 
to go to a city and become a distinguished 
professional man instead of remaining at 
the place of his birth as a small farmer, I 
cannot see that he or the world is the worse 
off. Long before he died a peasant’s son 
became a painter of kings, and a king 
among painters. There may be heroes ot 
the minds as well as of the farm. 

Why make baskets, boxes and other play- 
things and call it schoolwork, when it re- 
quires constant watching to keep a child 
from doing these things all the time? He 
might just as well be playing in the sand, 
with cheaper equipment and better health. 

Many brilliant instructors fail to get any 
work out of their pupils. The purpose of 
education should be to train the mind with- 
out regard to specific needs. Sound judg- 
ment, after all, is the main thing to be 
thought of in education—is the one thing 
absolutely essential for a well-poised life. 
When subjects are taught without reference 
to the practical application they will train 
the .student’s mind, and he can utilize his 
training, though not his knowledge, in 
whatever situations he may be placed in 
maturity. This is the best plan, since then 
these subjects will be of value to every 
student, no matter whether he comes ulti- 
mately to have charge of a home or a store 
or an Office or a farm. 

We look forward with unbounded optim- 
ism to the rounded and conservative excel- 
lence of the school of tomorrow as contrast- 
ed with the narrowness of the school of 
yesterday, and the experimentation of the 
school of today. 
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CARSON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Flaine long litigation over the validity of 

the will of Robert N. Carson, who 
died in 1907 and left a fortune of $5,000,- 
ooo for the founding of a college for girls, 
trustees under the will, were appointed 
yesterday by R. Nelson Buckley and the 
Real Estate Title Insurance & Trust Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. Those appointed, 
who are to be known as the Board of 
Trustees of the Carson College for Orphan 
Girls, are John Gribbel, Thomas M. Thomp- 
son, Otto T. Mallery, George Vaux, Jr., 
Theron I. Crane, Walter W. Perkins and 
James P. Carson. 

Mr. Carson’s idea was the establishment 
of a college for orphan girls similar in scope 
and ideas to that of Girard College. Al- 
though Mrs. Carson died in 1912, litigation 
has delayed the beginning of the charity. 

The will directs the trustees of the estate 
to select seven trustees to be known as the 
Board of Trustees of the Carson College 
for Orphan Girls, who are to have them- 
selves incorporated, and who will have the 
acting management of the charity. The 
trustees of the estate are directed to set 
aside a building fund of $1,000,000. After 
the proper disposal of this money the in- 
come from the estate is to be used in the 
maintenance of the college. 

Mr. Carson’s will, while not absolutely 
controlling the Board of Trustees in the 
management of the college, makes many 
suggestions. In applications for member- 
ship preference is to be given to those first 
who were born in Philadelphia and Mont- 
gomery Counties, second to those born in 
the State of Pennsylvania and lastly to those 
born in the United States. No girl under 
six years nor over ten will be admitted to 
the college, and they are to be discharged 
at eighteen years. 

One of the important provisions in the 
will is the insistence on domestic science 
as one of the most important studies to 
be given in the college. The idea is to 
prepare the girls for successful housekeep- 
ing and nursing. The dormitory system 
does not meet with Mr. Carson’s approval. 
He recommends that the buildings to be 
erected on the ground shall be an admin- 
istration building, a school building, 
power- house, a cottage for the superintend- 
ent and his family, and a cottage for every 
25 girls. 

Mr. Carson gave his country place known 
as the “Erdenheim” at Chestnut Hill, for 
the erection of the college. It is to occupy 
a space of not less than 50 acres nor more 
than 100 acres, and will be located on that 
part of the estate nearest to Flourtown | 
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In instrumental music, even more than in singing, 
much depends on the fidelity and earnestness of the 
pupil. Itis true that if the lesson be very long and 
intricate, it-is.not possible for each pupil to play it 
through with close criticism; but individual perform- 
ance is not the most important part of teaching; we 
are all more orlessimitative, and learn by example and 

by the mistakes and successes of others. Num- 
feooe on Mondayshould be numberoneon Thursday, 
and in turn become a model or a beacon. The stim- 
ulus that is assumed by the associating of pupils in this 
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work istooimportant to be overlooked. Apart from that 
instinct inhuman nature manifested in a desire to excel 
and surpass others in any contest, the habit of playing 
and singing in the presence of others tends to banish 
shyness ; and that wretched manvais honte which many 
of us know to our cost keeps silent many a music lover 
who, it may be, is no mean performer, but, unused to 
displaying his or her talent before others than the 
teacher, is overwhelmed with fright when asked to con- 
fer pleasure, getting only a partial and individual en- 
joyment out of a large expenditure of time and money. 
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U - nit -ed we stand, di - vided we fall, Union for-ev - er, freedom for all; 


his name a blot. U - nit-ed we stand, di - vided we fall, Grantinga home and freedom to all; 
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Throughout the world, our mot-to shall 


IN the spring of 1863 two great armies encamped 
0 


on either side of the Rappahannock River, one in blue 
and the other in gray. One evening, as twilight fell, 
the bands of music on the Union side began to play 
their martial music, the “Star Spangled Banner” and 
“ Rally Round the Flag ;’’ and that challenge of music 
was taken up by those upon the other side, who 
responded with the “Bonnie Blue Flag” and “Away 
Down South in Dixie.” It was borne in upon the 
soul of a single soldier in one of those army bands to 

in a sweeter and more tender air, and slowly, as 
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he played it, they joined in a sort of chorus of all the 



















Vi-va lAmer-+i-ca, Home of the Free! . 
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instruments upon the Union side, until finally a great 
and mighty tide of harmonyswelled up and down our 
army—“ Home, Sweet Home.”’? When they had fin- 
ished there was no challenge yonder, for every band 
upon that farther shore had taken up the lovely air, 
so attuned to all that is holiest and dearest, and one 
grand chorus of the two great hosts went up to God. 
When they had finished, from the boys in gray came 
a challenge, “Three cheers for home!” and as they 
went resounding through the skies from both sides of 
the river, “ something upon the soldiers’ cheeks washed 
off the stains of powder.” —Frances E. Willard. 





